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RITISH ARCH AZ OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 

MEETING, April 16,8 r.u. The foll ne en a bt be read :— 
«On some Old London Views,” by ANDREW OL 

‘Curiosities I have Seen in and about Ben honey by 3 J. A. 


PENNEY, M.A 
GEO. PATRICK, A.R.1.B.A. Hon. 
Rev. H. J. D. ASTLEY, M.A. Se 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. ) 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—G. W. PROTHERO, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 

An ORDINARY MEETING will be held on THURSDAY, April 17, 
at 5 p.m, in CLIFFORD’S INN HALL, Fleet Street, when a Paper 
will be read by the DIRECTURon ‘ een and the Emancipation of 
South America in the foo aol ury. 

HUBERT HALL. Director and Hon. Secretary. 
R OYAL 








LITERARY FUND. 


aia rrviggectd vga DINNER of the ROYAL LITERARY FUND 
will take place on FRIDAY, May 2, at the ‘ie TEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL METROPOLE, at7 for 7. 20 p.x. precisely. 
The VISCOUNT GOSCHEN in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets One Guinea each, to be obtained from the Srcrerary, 
A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


ONDON SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL —On 
4 WEDNESDAY, April 23 next <Shekpapeare.s Birthday), at 
CLIFFORD'S INN HALL, Fleet Street, at 3.30 in the afternoon, a 
LECTURE in support of the movement for a SHAK RE 
MEMORIAL in LONDON will be delivered by WILLIAM MARTIN, 
Sian, .A. LL.D.. of the Middle Temple and Lincola’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. Some Views and Maps illustrative of London and the Play- 
bouses in moe erpe Times will be saree is Tickets will be sent 
on application to m . FALRMAN ORDISH. 
16, Clifford’s Inn, "Fleet Street, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Offce: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 











and 


° Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
W. J RICHMOND COTTON, J P. (Chamberlain of London). 


‘ Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in:respect of each Five Shillings 


so paid. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


MANAGER (Printer’s and Publisher’s) seeks 
oeance. Experienced. Would take entire charge of proies- 
tion Wee Paper or General Printing Oftice.—Manacer, care of 
Simpson, cf College Street, Liverpool Koad, N. 


PUFILs warmly RECOMMEND YOUNG 

IAN LADY NT ate for SINGING LESSONS, VOICE- 
PRODUCTION, and CLASS-TEACHING. Old Pesaro School.—Refer- 
ence permitted Merririecp, 24, Vernon Terrace, Brighton. 


I ADY CLERK WANTED. Mast possess intelli- 
4 gence and method, and a fine neat handwriting absolutely 
indispensable. One who can also use a typewriter preferred. Hours 











10to 6. Weat-End.—Apply, first by letter, stating age, experience, and 
London, 8 a to L. C., care of Messrs. Rees, Ltd., , Pall Mall, 
ndon, 








County BOROUGH of. | BRIGHTON. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND ART GALLERIES. 
APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN, &c. 


The COU ~— of the COUNTY BOROUGH of BRIGHTON invite 
r the of CHIEF LIBRARIAN, whose 
duties will ae include the superintendence of the Corporation 





QGEAFORD (SUSSEX).—_QUEEN’S PARK 


SCHOOL for GIRLS. _Principal—Mi Poo B. High! ce 
mended for health and pine ond L ghiy recom 





OUNT VIKW, HAMPSTEAD.— HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY. May 8 __Keference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. 
Boyd Carpenter, Col. Little, Mrs Arthur Severn, Miss M. _— Lefevre, 
and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss Hetex EB. Bay 


EASONABLE and PRACTICAL METHODS 

in EDUCATION at CLACTON COLLEGE, Clacton-on-Sea 

(BOYS). Head Master—HAROLD PICTON, B.Se. Lond. (Gold, Silver, 
and Research Medalist of University College). 


HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’'S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to _ positions.—Address 
22 Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket 


S?: BSSTHOLORE® © HOSPITAL and 


The SUMMER SESSION ant pone on MAY1 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

‘Fhe Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
= the b aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annuall 

Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London 

Un versity Examinations, for the F.R.CS 
Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly personal 0 Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, persona! Ha or ay eens to the Warpvren 
oF THE CoLLecE, St. Beh dieaecee 's Hospita! 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, 


2. = Ss 8 Ss US 
kK 


GENTLEMAN emt if Powalling of ie nons Pee an ur and 
social standing. REQUIRED, willin INVEST DITIONAL 
CAPITAL of 5,000/. or thereabouts for dudgues of eames in the 
de an and growing College for Sons of 
Gentlemen in one of the Home Counties. Large Estate and Buildings. 
Average Fees 100/.a Year. First-class equipment and reene Staff. 
Must be willing to accept Staff Appointment and take supervision and 
direction of ectge: matters. | ne eae pee enaeed given and 
require !.—Address y), i -, Mr. T. C. 
Needes, B.A, Cloek House, arene Street, Strand, W. oO 














-, and for other Higher 





















W.C.—Confidential Secretary, 
Tripos). Employed by the India O ndexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal eeclaty, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (J ancs). 

Town and comets Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in es 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type-written 

te sti trained for Indexing and Secreta Work in London 
an rlin. 


TIXRANSLATIONS! TRANSLATIONS! TRANS- 
LATIONS !—The Misses Tanor & Mevcens undertake Translations 
from or into any Lenamage. Russian, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian done by Experts in their Offices. All Classes of Type-Writing 
and Proof Reading undertaken by Experts. Terms on application.— 
Address 66, Victoria Street, S.W. 
"['YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, 1s. r 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—THe CAnriDcE errs Wareure Acency, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and petting? f Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bear ford Row, London. 


"Pree e uae 
Shorthand, and ‘Translations undertaken. 
Terms on application.—Miss RovrLepce, 














.—All kinds of Type-Writing, 
Special attention 
given to Pupils. 21, Copthall 
Avenue, F.C. 


[YPE-WRITING.— —The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., ‘Translations, &c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &e., by Duplieator. Lessons 
given. Authors’ references. Established ’1893.—Sixrs & S81xxs, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


'IYYPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING and 

MANIFULDING carefully executed in best style. Authors’ 
MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. (Established 1893. )—Miss Disnrv, 
7, Balham Grove, London, S. W. 


YPE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, Essays, 

Reviews, Poetry, &c., T yped ; or from Dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Difficult MSS. a speciality. Six years’ experience. Dupli- 
cating. Specimens, Terms, and Authors’ References sent. Pupils 
taken.—Grauam, 34, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 
with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates, Circulars, 
Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 

















RE YOU a STORY WRITER? 
Then here is a chance for you to dispose of your Stories if they 

are up to date, hive striking plots, and are of healthy tone. We are 
ready to use any kind of Serial. A Tale of pathos or domestic life will 
be as welcome as one of sensation and mystery. but every Story must 
at the same time have as one of its strongest attractions the love 
which has a never-failing interest for readers of all ages. We are 
prevexse to pay good prices for suitable Serials of 60,000 to 80,000 words 
n length, soif you have a Bond sage Story mh, you, or can write one, 
send it to the Srony Eprror . Thomson, Publishers, 

Red Letter, Weekly Welcome, Wee eekly Reus: &e., “109, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HY YOUR RETURNED MS. was DECLINED; 
and how, or if, it can be rendered acceptable. For way to 
a write Narionar Lrrerary Bureau, 34, Maiden Lane, Straud, 








T° AUTHORS.—PARTRIDGE & CO., 30, Fetter 

Lane, E.C , are open to reeive MSS. in all Branches of ‘Literature 
for consideration with a view to Publishing in Volume form Every 
facility for bringing Works before the Trade, the Libraries, and the 
Reading Public. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably one Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 








Museums and Art Galleries. Age between 30 and 45 C 
ry 300/. per annum, Duties to commence on July 1, 1902. Par- 
ticulars of the qualifications required, the duties to be performed, and 
the conditions Spee which the appointment will rr made together 
with printed Forms of App be t my Office at the 
Town Hall, Brighton. 
Applications made on the Forms papplies ag 
ot timonials, eT ——e me at m 
ee dt May 3, 1 F. 
Town Hall, Hrighton, "April 9, 1902. 


HE COUNCIL of the REDKUTH SCHOOL of 
MINES invite Pag hye for od renee of PRINCIPAL and 
ee in INORGANIC CHEM ‘RY, ASSAYING, MINE- 
RALOGY. &c.—Candidates are Bene ys apply to the undersigned 
for all information and the necessary forms. 
JAMES A. WINN, Secretary and Registrar. 
March 22, 1902. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY 2, 3, and 4, to fill up not less than 

FIVE RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPs, ‘THREE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the Hii» Masrer, 19, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


McGitt UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for the pouness in APPLIED 
peut et | (including Civil, Electrical, Mec! and Minin 


anical, 
apes ring) as well as for the COURSES in anTS and MEDICINES 
be held in LONDON, commencing JUNE 6 


For further information apply tothe Rrc IstRan, McGill University, 
Montreal, or to the Honorary Representative in England, J. Srvanr 
fonxes, Esa., of Messrs. John Birch & Co., 10, Queen Street Place, 

ondon, E, 





nied with gorse 
before 12 o'cloc 
y MLESTONE, Town Clerk” 

















( ‘' MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
+ Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House. 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


POcks, Ms8., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered fur Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 





Haverstock Hill, LN. W. —Established 1884. / 
AUTHORS entrusting TY PE- WRITING (9d. per 

1,000 words) and Museum Researches (9d. an hour) to Miss 
may rely on prompt and 


Srvuarr, 24, Trafalgar Buildings, W.C., 
efficient service. 











Catalogues. 


NATALOGUE, No. 34.—Drawings of the Farly 
English School _-rurner’s Liber atioren, England and Wales, 
&c.—Etchings Li Millet, Palmer, Whistler— and K 
Books— Works John Ruskin. Post free, yon WW u. Warp, 2, 
Church Terrace, "hichmond. Surrey. 


SSSES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out - print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on } application. 
NATALOGUE of EA RLY. PRINTED and other 
/ interesting BOOKS, with 130 Illustrations in Facsimile. Part I. 
A to B, price 2s. 
J. & J. Letcuron, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of high- 
_ class SECOND-HAND BOOKS NOW READY, post free on 
No. 77), containing Books on Ireland, Natural History, 
































A Te EN 2 UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and ree &e., is 

repare: SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of. BOOK, NEWS, and 
BRIODICAL PRINTING. —13. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. E.C, 


JROOK-PLATES.—A fine Collection of 1,500 
Some very choice. Price 35/.—On view at S.C. Brown & Co., 
47, Great Rassell Street, W.C. 


TEEL ENGRAVINGS FOR SALE.—The 

NATIONATI GALLERY, in 51 parts, unbound, Virtue, about 1857 ; 

The TURNER GALLERY, 3 vols. cloth, Virtue. 1859; LANDSEER’S 

WORKS, lon vole. morocco, Virtue, a!l in perfect condition. 

invited.—Apply, by letter only Le first instance, to W. L. Warwick, 
22, stonefield Street, Barnsbury, N 


SULICITOK would like to meet with a 

GENTLEMAN who would SHARE ROOMS near the Temple. 
Unexceptionable references required and given.—H., Athenxrum 
Press, Bream’s Building-, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














( 
= S00. 000 Volumes in Stock Books Purchased.—79, Renshaw Street 
(only address), Liverpool. 


SEBASTIAN BACH.—AUTOGRAPH MANU- 
e SCRIP MUSIC, Signed—Prelude and Fugue, 4 pages, folio, in 
splendid condition. 

Also, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and DOCUMENTS FOR SALE, 
separately, including Chopin, Salvator Rosa, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
De Quincey, Prior, Kipling, Nelson, &c. 

Address Corixcron, 554, Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W. 


PUBLISNS ES’ REMAINDERS. 
NEW and IMPORTANT PURCHASES. 
SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE at 
DISCOUNT PRICES and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH LITERATURE. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS in 
the TATE GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 


OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 


WORKS from the WALLACE COLLECTION, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photograpbs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, ls. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
inall parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PA" TIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also r d.—Medical, &c., 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, 
Address, * Triform, London.’ 





‘Trafalgar Square. We. ' Telewraphic 


Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a 
lergyman, 


HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
JTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
w EDNESDAY, April 16, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
valuable MISCEL ANEGUS BOOKS, comprising Nayler’s Coronation 
of George IV.—Blake’s Illustrations to the Book of Job, India Proofs, 
&c., 4 yols.—Max Klinger’s Works, on Japan Paper—Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire, First Edition—Dodoens's Herball, 1578—Gerarde’s Herball, 
1633—Ludo)phi Vita Christi, 1478—Writings of the Fathers—Behmen’s 
Works, by Law, 4 vols.—Encycloprdia Britannica, Ninth Edition, 
25 vols.—Crowe and Cayalcaselle’s History of Painting in Italy, 3 vols. 
—Fores's Coronation of Queen Victoria—Ihe Abbotsford Waverley, 
12 vols.—Kyron’s Hours of Idleness, First Edition, Large Paper—and 
others by mb, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Browning, Pater, &c.— 
Migne’s Patrologe, 60 vols., and other Theology—Modern Selentific 
Books, and Books in General Literature—Coloured Indian Drawings, 
Arundel Society’s Prints, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. 





Valuable Law Books —Oak and Mahogany Bookcases — Oil 
Paintings, Framed Mezzotint and other Engravings, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, ncery Lane, W.C., 


Interesting Collection of Strawberry Hili Press Books, the 
Property of a Lady, inherited from Horace Walpole through 
the Hon. Mrs. Damer. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C, 
WEDNESDAY, April 30, at 1 o'clock, the above interesting COLLEC- 
TION of BOOKS and LEAFLETS, printed at or relating to STRAW- 
BERRY HILL, comprising | Horace alpole’s own Copy of Gray’s Odes, 
with Notes and Criticisms in his handwriting—Anecdotes of Painting 
and Catalogue of Engravers, 5 vols., with MS. Additions by the Author— 
Reply to Dr. Milles, Walpole’s Copy, with additional Note— Description 
of Strawberry Hill, 1774—another Co opy on Large Paper, and the Illus- 
trated Edition of 1784—Royal and Noble ‘Authors, 2 vols., with Post- 
script—Fugitive Pieces—Essay on Gardening. and others by Walpole ; 
also a considerable number of the extremely rare Detached Pieces, 
Leatiets, &c (some being apparently unrecorded ), the whole forming an 
y complete Col , in a tine state of preservation and in the 
original condition, all with uncut edges, several being in sheets. 


Catalogues on application. 


Library of the late Lieut.-Col. LAMBERT, F.S.A 
(by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries. 47, Leicester Square, whit 
on MONDAY, April 14, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
1 ve Sa red the LIBRARY of the late Lieut.-Col. GEO CE 
LAMBE .. includirg Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 yo!ls.— 
Seamus Hertiordshire, 6 vols.—Notes and Queries, 90 vols. — Knight's 
London, extra illustrated — Numismatic Chronicle, 25 vols.—Stow's 
Survey of London, Best Edition, 2 vols.—Punch, Complete Set—Shaw's 
Dresses and Decorations, 2 vols. —Archxologia, 74 vols. —Picart, Céré- 
monies Relig'euses— Nuremberg Ch —Ar al Journal— 
Huguenot Society’s Pablications—Houbraken and Vertue’ 8 Heads ef 
Itlustrious Persons —Vetusta Monumenta—a remarkable Collection of 
Engravings, &c., relating to Hairdressing, in 6 vols. folio—Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, Large Paper, 5 vols.—Morris’s Birds, Nests and 
Fggs, and Butterflies Lowe's Ferns, Beautiful Leaved Plants, &e., 11 
vols.—Holy Bible, extra i d, 23 vols.—Sh extra illus- 
trated, 11 vols —Works on Freemasonry, ‘London, ‘&c —Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 193 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, Subscriber's Copy, with extra 
Piates—First Editions of Lever, Thackeray, Dickens, &c. ; also a Col- 
lection of Sporting Books, comprising Baily’s Sporting Megazine, 
Complete Set—Hissey’s Works—Surtees's Handley Cross. Ask Mamma, 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Original Parts— Encyclopedia of Sport— 
Alpine BKooks—Original Autograph a of Macaulay’s Life of 
Clive—and other interesting Manuscripts, 
Catalogues on cenit. 














The Library of the late Col. TOBIN BUSH. 


MESS88s. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & ee 

will oe by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, i April 19, at 1 edeck, oe 
the TiBRANY of the late Col. TOBIN ‘SH, of Havre, including } First 
Editions of the Works of Thackeray, Dickens, Lever— Sporting Boo ks— 
pig pee EE Penge Fe orks i d by Cr Leech, “ Phiz,” &. 
—Coronation Broadside Proclamation — Books of Costumes — First 
Editions of Matthew Arnold, Borrow, Edward FitzGeraid, Andrew 
Lang, George Meredith, W. Morris, D. G. Rossetti, Christina ‘Rossetti, 
A. C. Bwinburne—Vale Press Publications—Lord Lilford’s Birds of the 
British Islands, 7 vols., &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The valuable and extensive Library of Printed Books and 
Illuminated and other important Manuscripts of the late 
HENRY WHITE, Esq., J.P. D.L. FSA. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUC’ TION. (by order of the ee at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street. Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, April 2), 
and Ten Following Days, at 1 o'clock ock precisely, the caeaiee aa exten- 
sive LIBRARY of PRINTED BOOK: and Illuminated and other 
im rtant MANUSCRIPIS of the late HENRY WHITE, Esq., J.P. 
including many finely Illuminated Hore and other 
—Farly Codexes of the Old and New Testaments— 
Writings of the Greek and Roman Classic Authors, the Fathers, 
Schoolmen, &c.—interesting Historical and Poetical Manuscripts— 
Editiones Principes—Books printed upon Vellum—rare Incunabula— 
a fine Series of Printed Bibles and Testaments, Psalters, Liturgies, &e. 
—fine Books of Prints—Works illustrated by Rowlandson an 
shank—First Editions of English Classic Writers—and Works of a 
general Literary Character. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. 
each ; copies illustrated with reproductions of the bindings, 3s. each. 
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l and Scientific Books. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on 
MONDAY NEXT, April 14, at half-past 12 o'clock pace 5 the valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Miss E. A. ORMEROD, LL.D. FE.S., &€, of 
St. Albans, and other Properties, = rising Goente’ , English Botany 
—Harrison’s Horticultural Cabine ‘INustration Horticole—Sweet’s 
British Flower Garden—Flore des i Loddige’s Botanical Cabinet 
—Saxton’s Magazine of Botany — Botanical Kegister — Andrew's 
— Revue Horticole—Maunde and Harrison's 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, April 18, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a cOL- 


Botanist - Complete Set of Gardeners’ Chronicle—Salla’ : Flora Rossica 
—Schleachtendal’s Flora von Deutschland — Buller’s Birds of New 
Zealand—Dresser’s Birds of Europe—Yarrell’s British Fishes—Couch’s 
Fishes—Humphreys and | We estwood' 8 Butterflies and Moths—Distant’s 
ekler’s Larvee, and other Publications of the 

of the Z Linnean, Agricultural, 
hical ; also a valuable Collection 








Ray Society—I } 





LECTION of ENGRAVINGS, including early English 8 ny 
=e in Colours, by and after Wheatiey, Ward, Morland, pee ees 
amilton, Biggs, Gainsborough, &c. —Portraits in eg and Line 





—Caricatures and Sporting Sub T yiews—F 
ion of Painti 


of British and Foreign Lichens. 
On view to-day (Saturday), 10 till 2. Catalog on ap 








300k 
l)lustrations— Water-Colour Drawings—and ¢ a Coll g 
removed from Ireland. 








Scientific and Miscellaneous Books, the Property of a Gentle- 
man (recently deceased). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 23. and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
1 o'clock precisely, SCIENTIFIC and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
neluding Voyage of the Challenger, 50 vols.—Quarterly Journal of 
apy Science, 17 vols.—Couch’s British Fishes, 4 vols.—Lear’s 
Family of Parrots — Proceedings and Transactions of the Zoological 
Society of London—Lowe’s Kritish Ferns—Hooker’s Species Filicum, 
5 vols.—Drummond’s Old Edinburgh and Ancient Scottish Weapons 
—Moore and Lindley’s Ferns—Hogarth’s Works—Oriental Field Sports 
—Law Journal Reports, 236 vols.— Punch, Complete Set—Wordsworth's 
Thanksgiving Ode, Peter Hell, and River Duddéon, First Editions— 
Middleton’s Works, by Bullen—Quarterly Review, 188 vols.—Tenny- 
son’s Works, 12 vols.—Persian warn kl with Illuminations— 
interesting Documents relating to Southey, & 


Coins and Medals, the Property of the late HENRY OLI- 
PHANT and HUGH LEONARD, Esy. (by order of 
Erecutors). 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AU , at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Squai w.c., 
on MONDAY, April 28, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the 

COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS formed by the late HENRY 

OLIPHANT and HUGH LEONARD, Esq., including a Victoria Cross. 








The valuable Collection of English Coins of the late Col. J. 
TOBIN BUSH, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by ae reg (in accordance with the will of _ 

deceased). at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
MONDAY, April 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION 
of ENGLISH COINS, in Gold, Silver, and eS French Gold Coins 
and Napoleon Medals, &c , of the late Col. J BIN BUSH, of Havre, 
including the following, Ancient British Gold inscribed— William L., 
II., Anglo-Gallic Gold of Edward I1I1—Edward the Black Prinee, 
Richard II , and Henry V., VI., anon dana oF gee oH Il. Angel— 
Henry Vii... VIII.  Sovereig s — George Noble — rei 
Edward VI., unr, and Elizabeth—James I. Thirty and Pinson Snininy 
Pieces—Charles I Oxford Three-Pound Piece—Oxford Silver ng 
Pound and Shrewsbury Pound—Commonwealth Gold and Silver—Two- 
Guinea Pieces from Charles II. to George III., 1768. by Tanner, and 
ed Pound Pieces—extensive Series of French Gold Coins’ and 

jeon Medals in Silver—Art Union Medals—Antique Gems, and 
Sola Cabinets. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Chan 
on FRIDAY, April 25, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, includi 
a Complete Set of the New Law Reports from 1865 to 1901 inclusive— 
Justice of the Peace, first 31 vols. — Encyclopedia of the ws of 
England, 12 vols.—Campbell's Ruling Cases, 26 vols. — Selection of 
Modern Text-Books; also Oak and Mahogany Bookcases — Office 
Table, and other Furniture, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Rare and valuable Books—Fine extra-illustrated Books, includ- 
ing a further Selection from the Library of a Gentleman, 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WED- 
NESDAY, April 30, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, RARE and 
VALUABLE BOOKS, as above, comprising a splendid copy of Boydell’s 
The Thames, extra illustrated and extended to 6 ang morocco extra— 
Two finely extra-illustrated Volumes on Lambeth Palace—Pardoe’s 
Louis the Fourteenth, extra illustrated, and inlaid to 4to size, 6 vols. 
moroeco—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols., and other Books 
with Coloured Plates — Bateman’s Orchidacee of Mexico — Dresser’s 
Birds of Europe, 8 vols.,and others on Natural History—Ortus al 
tatis, 1491— Parkinson's Paradisi in Sole — Maryland Charter, 1635— 
a few Early Printed Pooks — First Editions of Johnson, Rg 
wna Jane Austen, Tennyson, Dickens, FitzGerald, &c. (including 
me Presentation Copies)— Charles Tennyson's Fugitive Pieces, 
with Pen-and-Ink Sketehes by Thackeray—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
Original Edition, with Illustrations, 16 vols.—fine French Illustrated 
Works, in contemporary morocco— Books on Painting, —— 
and the Fine Arts—Historical Writings of Motley, Prescott, F 
Mommsen, &c.—G. P. R. James’s Works, 21 vols.—Library and La 
Paper Editions ¢ of Standard Authors—and many other valuable Boo 4 
many in calf and morocco bindings. 
Catal on en 








A valuable Collection of Hnglish and Foreign Decorations, 
Orders, Medals, and Miniatures, the Property of a well- 
known "Amateur. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 15, at 1 o’clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ITALIAN, FRENCH, and other MEDALS, English 
and Foreign Decorations and Orders, and Miniatures, the Property of 
a well-known COLLECTOR, ae po a rare contemporaneous Medal 
of Michel Angelo—the Garter of the Order of the Garter— 
the Orders of the Thistle, St. Patric k, ath, 8t. Michael and St. George 
—Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order — King’s Messenger Badge of 
William IV.—Raronet of Nova Scotia Badge—Gordon’s Pewter Star fer 
the Defence of Khartoum. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection 4 War Medals of Mr. D, DAVIS, 
of Birmingham, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at eer House, No. 13, Wellin 3 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, ril 16, and Following 

at 1 o’clock reolsely. the valuable COL! TION of WAR MEDALS at 

Mr D. Davis. of Birmingham, nage” Hae rare Naval General Service 

Medals with One, Two. and Th Clasps—an unusually fine Series of 


Military General Service Medals with One PS to Ten Clasps—the 
hang 7 Cross for New Zealand a to eesti —— 
7, be 





65th for 
Seems of Medais—Gold end other Orders nad Badges. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Exotic Butterflies and Cabinets. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
on TUESDAY NEXT, April 15, at half-past 12 precisely, 
A further PORTION of the 
Extensive and Valuable COLLECTION of FOREIGN LEPIDOPTERA, 
comprising the 
PAPILIONIDE, DANAIDZ, NYMPHALIDAE, &c., 
formed by the late PHILIP CROWLEY, Esq., F.Z.S. F.L.S., &c., of 
Waddon House, Croydon, together with the 
ENTOMOLOGICAL CABINETS in which they are contained. 
The concluding Portion will be disposed of in seta 


On view day prior l0to’. C g li 





on app 





Birds’ Eggs and Nests. 

On THURSDAY, April 17, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C , 

A PORTION of the COLLECTION of BIRDS’ EGGS and NESTS 
formed by the late PHILIP CROWLEY, Esq., F.Z.8. &c., 
Including 
A very fine SERIES of BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS in NESTS, 
arranged in giass-covered Boxes. 

NESTS of HUMMING BIRDS, BIRDS’ SKINS, and 
Many rare BIRDS’ EGGS, CABINETS, &c. 

EGG of the EPYORNIS MAXIMUS, &c. 


Also 
A very fine STUFFED SPECIMEN of the GREAT AUK, 
anda 
GREAT AUK’S EGG. 
On view Wednesday, April 16, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. 








Oseful Astr L Fel , with A ies, 
Solidly mounted; also Field Telescopes, Cameras, 
Electrical Apparatus. 


FRIDAY, April 18, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
M&é: J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 

A fine ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE, 5 ft. Brass Tube and 
Accessories, solidly mounted, the whole on a substantial Tripod. 
Student and high-class MICROSCUPES, by Best Makers. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC eee = _— variety, Hand, Field, and 


And all kinds of PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCESSORIES. 
LANTERNS and LANTERN APPARATUS. 
ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE COILS, ACCUMULATORS, BATTERIES, 
Small DYNAMOS, and 
A quantity cf ELECTRICAL APPARATUS and FITTINGS. 

Also many Lots of 
Interesting and valuable MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 

On view Thursday 2 to 5and on morning of Sale. 

Catal on applicati 








150 Lots 
Japanese Dwarf Plants. 
WEDNESDAY, April 23, at half-past @ o’clock, 
ME: J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
A fine COLLECTION of JAPANESE DWARF PLANTS. 
These have been thoroughly established in this country, and are shalt 


offered in beautiful condition. All are in Japanese Ornamental Art 
and form Pp for ing rooms or conservatories. 
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ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

‘by AUCLION at their Great Rooms, King Street, 8t. James’s Square, 
‘the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, April 14,and TUESDAY, April 15, 
the REMAINING WORKS of the late THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, 
C.V.0.R 


On TUESDAY, April 15, PORCELAIN, OB- 
SECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 


On WEDNESDAY, April 16, ENGRAVINGS of 
‘the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL, RIJOU ‘TERIR, ORJECTS of VERTU, 
SILVER PLATE, and PLATED ARTICLES, the Property ofa LADY, 
deceased. 


On THURSDAY, April 17, and FRIDAY, 
a 18, a COLLECT so) of WORKS of ART, the Property of Sir 
. ROBINSON, C.B. F.S.A. 


On SATURDAY, April 19, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS of Sir J.C. ROBINSON, C.B. F.8.A., and PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS of the late THEOBALD THEOBALD, Esq., and others. 


On MONDAY, April 21, DRAWINGS of the 
ENGLISH SCHUOL of Sir J. C. ROBINSON, C.B. F.8.A. 





AT DRESDEN HOUSE, 61, HOCKLEY HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Ten Days’ Sale, commencing TUESDAY, April 15. 

A HIGHLY IMPORTANT and ABSOLUTELY UNRESERVED SALE 
of the ENTIRE STOCK of ANTIQUITIES, CURIOS, OLD FURNI- 
TURE, valuable OLD CHINA, &c., including Carlsbad, Dresden, 
Chelsea, Capo di Monti, Old Ohinese and Japanese S¢vres—Vienna, 
Austrian, French, and other China—Collection of 1,000 Ivory Net- 
sukies, 300 Inhros, Bronze Sword Guards, and other Japanese 
and Chinese Curios — Specimen Pieces of Cloisonné in Vases, 
Jardiniéres, Plaques, &c.—choice Old Bronzes—Pair of Magnificent 
Carisbail China Vases, 48 in. high—Two valuable Chiming Clocks— 
Antique Clocks—Oak Rookcases and Sideboards—Modern Furni- 
‘ture—Old Marqueterie Furniture —Cut and other Glass Ornaments 
—Coloured Engravings—Water-Colour Drawings—Oil Paintings— 
Jewellery —Armour and Guns —Miniatures— Mosaics, &c. (By 
direction of Mr. JOHN SHIPWAY, whoee lease expires shortly, and 
who is retiring from the business.) 


ESSRS. CLEMENT WELLER & CO. will 
SELL by AUCTION, upon the Premises, as above, on TUESDAY, 
"WEDNBSDAY, and THURSDAY. April 15, 16, and 17, and the same 
days in the Two Following Weeks, commensing each day at 12 
o'clock. 

On view each morning of Sale from 9 o'clock. Catalogues, 6d. each, 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Avcrionrrrs, 168, Corporation 
Street, or upon the Premises, as above. 

NOTE.—EVERY LOT IN THIS 8ALE RELONGS TO THE ABOVE 
ESTATE, AND WILL RE SOLD ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT RESERVE. 





Valuable Library of Early Classics, Black-Letter Works, §c., 
the Collection being the Property of the late A. MAC- 
PHERSON, Esq., deceased, 


ESSRS. KNEE BROS. are instructed by J. 
MACPHERSON, Esq... to SELL by AUOTION, upon the 
Premises, GLENAVON, CLIFTON DOWN. BRISTOL, on TUESDAY, 
April 22, at 12 o'clock, the choice LIBRARY formed by the above well- 
known ‘Collector, which includes Thucydides, Biack-Letter, 1550 — 
Petrarca, 1472, bound by Roger Pa ‘ayne — Euripides, 1562, fine copy 
from Ear! Godolphin’s Library, with Book-plate and Autograph—Gavin 
Douglas, Thyrteen Books Virgil —Euclid, Editio Princeps, Black- 
Letter, 1482 -and many Works of Aldine and Elzevir Presses —Esqueme- 
fing, Bucaniers of Amecrica—Campbell's Poems, with Notes in Byron's 
Handwriting—Hogarth’s Works—Bibliotheca Sussexiana, and others 
Tesla, — Black-Letter Works in English, German, Latin, and 
alian, & 


Catalogues of the Avcrionerns, 15, White Ladies Road, Bristol. 








NOW READY. 

OURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Vol. XXXT. Parts 3 and 4, JULY to DECEMBER, 1901. 

ConTraINING— 

=e of EARLY EGYPT. By Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 

TREPHINING in the SOUTH SEAS. By Rev. J. Crump and Prof. 

Victor Horsley, F.R.S. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN MEN and ANIMALS in SARAWAK. By 
C. Hose and W. McDo: 


IRISH COPPER a. i: G. Coffey. 
Whe NATIVE TRIBES of MANIPUR. By T. C. Hodson. 


The Gre Meier ay eg the NATIVES of UPPER EGYPT. By 
vers, 


annie REMENTS i one SKULLS. By J. Gray, B.Sc. 
And many other Papers by well-known Experts. 
With 43 Full-Page Plates and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Price 10s. net. 
Published by the Anthropological Institute. 3, Hanover r Eq uare, » W. 


T HE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. WATKINSON. 
Royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 8s. post free. 
NEW SERIES, No. 14, for APRIL. 
Contents. 


. PROF MAX MULLER’S THEORY of the DIVINE PREDICATE. 
By Prof. James Orr, D.D. 


The PURITAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 
“a of MAN in GREAT BRITAIN. By D. Gath 


tht om 


* 


The RENAISSANCE of CALVINISM. A Re By Prof. he h 
Agar Beet, D.D. A Rejoinder. By Freaars Platt, M.A Db 


The PRESENT Sele EUS of JUDAISM in een ena ya 
Alex H. Japp, LL.D. F.R.8.E. 


WHAT is MORAL UTILITY? By Christopher C. Dove. 
The CHALLENGE of ANTHROPOLOGY. B - 
one eis 1G y James Hope Moul 


uo 8 


CHRISTIANITY in INDIA. By Henry Gulliford. 
9. FIVE TYPES of RENAISSANCE. By John Telford, B.A. 
10. The WORLD of BOOKS. 


London: Charles H. Kelly, 2, i ; 
oo Seananene new = y, 2, Castle Street, City Road, E.C.; anl 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s, 
Contents. APRIL. 

The Voyage Southward of the “‘ Discovery.” I. London to Madeira. 
Ry Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc. LL.D, Sec. R.Met.Soc. With 3 Illustra- 
tions. II. From Madeira to the Cape. Ry George Murray. 
With 4 Illustrations and Map. III. The “ Hh oo and the Reliet 
Ship. By Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B R.S., President R.G.S. 
With 7 7 Hiustrations.—The Glaciers of sell, Se Ry Douglas 
W. Freshfield. With 4 Plates.—The Russian Polar Expedition in the 
“‘Sarya.” By Raron Ed. von Toll.—Prof. Agassiz’s Expedition to the 
Maldives.—A Proposed Expedition to the North Magnetic Pole. By 
Capt. Roald Amundsen.— Reviews: Europe: Britain and the British 
Seas, by Hugh Robert Mill. D.Sc.; Africa: Rhodesia and the Ophir 
Problem; General Beazley's ‘lawn of Modern Ge: eography’; Prof. 
Ratzel's ‘ ‘Comparative Geography.’—The Monthly Record. - Obituary : 
M. Charles Maunoir; Prof. Mushketoff; General V. Pyevtsoff; 

pt. Bonnevie; Dr. Emil Holub. —Correspondence : The Kinsha River 
of West China,” by W. R. Carles; The Helgian Antarctic Expedition 
by Jules Leclercq ; The Sobat System, by E. . H. — Meetings of the sot fer 
core Society, Session 1901-190 1 
the Month.—London: Edward Stanford, 12, 13, and lf, Teas Acre, W.C. 


FAst and WEST. A Monthly Review. Pub- 
lished in Bombay and Edited by BEHRAMJ1 M. MALABARI. 
Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. Single Copy, 1s 3d.; post free, 


&. - 

TO ADVERTISERS.—EAST and WEST has the largest Sale of any 
Monthly Magazine in India, and will be found a most valuable 
medium for reaching the Educated Classes, both Civil and Military, 
whether Native or European. Per Page, 2ls.; Half-Page, 12s.—Pro- 
spectus post free from J. F. Spriggs, 21, Paternoster Square, E.C., to 
whom Subscriptions and Advertisements should be sent. 


- 
. oe 











HE VICTOR HUGO MONUMENT, PARIS 
(Two Illustrations); Ancient Circular Churches (II. ); Furness 
Abbey; ‘ House Building.’ by Mr. Ernest Newton; Design for a Roof 
for a Picture Gallery (Grissell Medal Design) ; Sketches at Venice and 
at Caudebec ; Drainage (Student's Column) ; &¢c.—See the BUILDER of 
April 12 (ad ; by post, 45d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher ofthe Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





FIFTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, ls. post free. 
NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. By JOHN H. 
CLARKE M.D. ‘A useful little book.”—Homeopathic Recorder. 


London: James Epps & Co., Ltd., 170, Piceadilly, and 48, ‘Thread- 
needle Street. 





FROM 


CHAPMAN & HALLS LIST. 


—_—>—— 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE NAVY. 


NAVAL EFFICIENCY. 


The War-Readiness of the Fleet. 


By ARCHIBALD 8. HURD, 
Author of ‘ The British Fleet,’ ‘ How the Navy is Run,’ &c. 
With Map and Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
(Ready next week. 
“The public are anxious as to the efficiency and prepara- 
tion for war of the fleet...... The anxiety is justified, as they 
know tbat want of preparation, if the fleet be called upon 
for action, must result in the loss of the Empire.” 
Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD, in the Times, April 9, 1902. 


A NEW STUDY OF THOMAS HARDY’S WESSEX. 


THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE. 
By WILKINSON SHERREN. 


7 Full-Page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


The well-known novels have been approached through a 
character-study of the Wessex people. Vignettes of several 
Wessex towns, their corporate history, and a summary of 
the fictitious incidents which link them to Mr. Hardy's 
novels, precede a synopsis of the novels themselves, a his- 
tory of Wessex, a glossary of the dialect, and a bibliography 
of Mr. Hardy's work. 


BY CANON MACCOLL. 


RUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND 
GERMANY. 


By MALCOLM MACCOLL, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


‘*We welcome the appearance of Canon MacColl’s able 
and temperate pamphlet. In less than 50 pages he has 
contrived to give us a sketch, historical and political, of the 
policy and intentions of Germany and Russia, and to 
indicate their bearing on the position of this country in 
such a manner as to carry instruction, and even conviction, 
to those who have previously given but little attention to 
the subject.”—Spectator, 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER 
EDITION. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. @d. net. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


40 Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
75 Illustrations by Cattermole and “ Phiz.” 
Forming Vols, 13 aud 14, 
The Series will be complete by June next, and comprise 
17 volumes. The Edition will be one of the most complete 
eer , containing all the Extra Stories, Sketches, and 


llustrations which appear in the “ Gadshill” and 
“ Authentic” Editions, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LimitTEp, London, 


With 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——— 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘CBITER DICTA, 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MISCELLANIES. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


““Mr. Birrell is an original writer. It is his 
peculiar gift to say in a brilliant way what the 
literary common sense approves on reflection,” 

Westminster Gazette. 

‘‘Mr. Birrell is the soundest possible guide in the 
art of reading. He is no less delightful as a pure 
critic.” —Speaker, 

‘‘ Mr. Birrell’s charm lies in his splendid sanity, 
his geniality, his sense of humour, his love of 
common humanity, his fine scorn of cant, his genuine 
delight in good books, and his knack of polishing 
off literary essays which combine daintiness of style 
with virility of mind.”—Literary World. 

“ Eminently agreeable and readable.’ "— Globe. 

“Fach paper is the expression of a thoughtful, 
cheerful, humorous, and stimulating mind.” 

Scotsman. 

“One cannot read any of the essays without 

pleasure.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S WORKS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound 
in cloth, 12s. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Vol. I. contains: | Vol. IT. contains : 


OBITER DICTA. SeriesI. | MEN, WOMEN, & BOOKS. 

OBITER DICTA. Series II. | RES JUDICATZ. 

The tivo Volumes are tastefully printed in Large Type 
to supply the need of a Library Edition. 

“Mr, Augustine Birrell is always good company, 
Unlike some living writers who might be named, 
he is always himself, and the self is so sane, so 
shrewd, so vivacious. that this fidelity to it suffices 
to make his books delightful.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Mr, Birrell’s light and easy style well befits 
his generally kindly judgments.”— Times. 

“Mr. Birrell is a charming companion. He isso 
able, so bright, witty, and occasionally sarcastic, 
that no one can be dull in his company.” 

Shefhield Independent, 


NEW WORK BY THE DEAN OF ELY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


In square crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and fully illustrated, 6s, net. 


IN A MINSTER GARDEN. 
A Causerie of the Old Time and the New. 


By the DEAN OF ELY. 


With many quaint and picturesque Illustrations of 
the Nooks and Corners 
of Ely Cathedral and its Surroundings, 


** Altogether a delightful book.”—Daily Mail. 

‘Dean Stubbs is learned and humorous and 
tender.” — Uutlook 

‘*A book to possess and dip into very often, 
betraying the personality of the writer, and teach- 
ing much that is well worth learning of the past— 
especially that past connected with the old min- 
ster." —Beokman. 

“No causerie could have suggested more plea- 
santly the whole personality of an ancient cathe- 
dral.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“Dr, Stubbs has a pleasant style, and brings 
ample erudition to the subjects on which he dis- 
courses.” — Plot. 

“In this volume Dean Stubbs reveals himself as 
a verse-writer of no mean ability.”— Globe, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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OTTO SCHULZE & CO,| MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
mi ie THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


Subscribers’ Names are now received for: 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Facsimile Plates reproducing the Principal 
and most interesting Portraits of Royal 
and Historical Personages, Statesmen, 
Scholars, Historians, Lawyers, Men of 


Science. 
Edited, with Short Notes, 


By OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A., 
Editor of ** Famous Scots Series,’ Author of ‘ Allan 
Ramsay,’ ‘Tobias Smollett,’ ‘ William Dunbar,’ &c. 
350 Copies only will be issued in Four Quarterly Parts, at 
12s, 6d. net each. 
*,* Full Prospectus on application. 


NOW READY, 4to, art linen, gilt tops, 300 Copies only, 


THE DOMINICAN CHURCH 


SANTA MARIA NOVELLA 
AT FLORENCE. 


A Historical, Architectural, and Artistic 
Study. 


By the Rev. J. WOOD BROWN, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Michael Scot,’ &c. 
With Ground Plans and Illustrations of the Church and 
onvent. 


JUST OUT, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 6d. 


THE SCOTS IN GERMANY. 


A Historical Account of the Relations between 
Scotland and Germany from the Thir- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century, forming 
a Continuation of Burton’s ‘Scot Abroad.’ 
By TH. A. FISCHER. With 3 Portraits. 


** This valuable and interesting addition to tbe literature 
of exterior Scottish history...... The book, throughout a work 
of diligent and exact scholarship, which breaks ground in a 
region of study into which all Scottish readers will follow 
its author with interest and profit.’’—Scotsman. 

“This full and scholarly work of Mr. Fischer is a 
triumphal register of great Scotsmen who beled to build up 
Germany.’’—Dr. KinG HEwISON in St. Andrew's Magazine. 

‘“‘The book, as already said, is a most careful piece of 
work, the outcome of much research in untrodden paths...... 
Its contents will stimulate a keen desire for the further 
fruits of which it is an earnest and foretaste.”” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 





JUST OUT. 


SONGS by BURNS. Edition de 


Luxe. Richly decorated Title - Pages, introducing 
Thistle and Bluebell, and ornamented by newly 
designed Initials throughout. Printed on Whatman 
Paper. Small 4to, stiff boards, white parchment back, 
with green paper sides, gilt top. Limited Edition of 
500 Copies. 21s. net. 


SONNET SERIES. 
SONNETS by KEATS. Beautifully 


printed in large clear type on Whatman Paper, with 
richly decorated Title- Page and ornamental Initial 
Letter to each Sonnet. Small 4to, stiff boards, white 
parchment back, grey art paper sides, gilt tops. Only 
300 Copies printed, and type distributed. 10s. 6d. 
Only a few Copies now remaining. 


SONNETS from the PORTUGUESE. 
By E. B. BROWNING. Uniform with the above, but 
Title-Page and some Initials of different design. Small 
4to, stiff boards, white parchment backs, brown paper 
sides, gilt tops. Only 300 Copies printed, and type 
distributed. 10s. 6d. 


The BOOK of BOOK PLATES. A 


Quarterly, containing many dainty Examples of Modern 
Book Plate Art of the Pictorial Style by Gordon Craig, 
D. Y. Cameron, R. Anning Bell, Julius Diez, E. H. 
New, James Guthrie, J. W. Simpson, &c. Vol. I., com- 
—, in Case, small 4to, 20s, 1900. Only a few Copies 
eft. 

Vol. II. in course of publication. Subscription price 

5s. 6d. post free. 


OTTO SCHULZE & CO., 
Successors to WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 1 vol. 18s. net. 
TIMES.—“ A valuable contribution to the political literature of the day. The political and cial positions of 
the various powers in the Pacific, and the present condition of their possessions there, are clearly set forth in a manner 
which provides material for forming a judgment as to the future.’ 


MAIN CURRENTS OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By Dr, GEORGE BRANDES. Vol. II. 9s. net. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY. 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
A SERIES OF TWELVE VOLUMES DESCRIPTIVE OF THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE NATIONS. 
Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. 41. 4s, the Set; or separate Volumes, 7s, 6d. each, 
VOLUME II. 


THE NEARER EAST. 


By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*‘ A book which ranks as a genuine addition to the study of mankind. Nothing at all equal 
to it exists in any other European language. While professed geographers and travellers and politicians will put this book 
upon their shelves as a matter of course, the general reader will find it a liberal education most agreeably acquired. Mr. 
Hogarth has produced what must undoubtedly be regarded as the foundation book for any serious study of the Nearer 
East and its problems.” 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. 


A Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and Dates of Earliest 
Appearance of French Words in the Language. 
By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A. 


With an Explanatory Preface by R. J. LLOYD, D.Lit. M.A., Hon. Reader in Phonetics in the University College, 
Liverpool. 1 vol. cloth, 10s.; balf-morocce, 16s. 
SCOTSM AN.—“ So well done that it deserves an uncommon success. Its definitions are wonderfully precise and 
concise, and it gives information about the origin and history of each word with a business-like brevity that would do 
honour to an inter-oceanic cablegram. It is an admirable dictionary.” 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY.—A Survey of Man’s Record. 


Edited by Dr. HELMOLT. 
THE NEW VOLUME IS NOW READY. Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 21s. net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 


With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. A Full Prospectus of the Series on application. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, and other | porMs. By Arthur Symons. With 


Love Lyrics from India. Selected and Arranged by Portraits. 2 vols. 10s. net: 


LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol. ds. net. | 4 . 
ATHEN £ZUM.—“ Mr. Hope brings to his task a con- | ,, 47HENAi#UM.—‘‘There are many fine feats of descrip- 
siderable command over various rhythms and a delicate | tive imagination in these volumes. They ought to win for 
gift of melody. He has caught admirably the dominant si Symons a high place in the ranks of contemporary 
0 


notes of this Indian love poetry.” 





CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND, By |. 
CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. R. —— ae s wie" a 


2s. 6d. : [Ninth Thousand, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Will give everybody who Contents :—Christian Science—Disqualifying the Enemy 


takes even the most superficial interest in contemporary | —Fame—Colleges and Degrees—Mr. Carnegie’s Gift, &c. 


politics a hearty laugh.” 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 4/. 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets; 
or separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


V. THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. By Alexander Dumas 


~ ene With an Introduction by the EDITOR. 3 Coloured Plates by George Jeanniot, a Photogravure, 
an ortraits. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It stands for the most popular of its author’s successes; and, what is more, it is precisely 
typical of his workmanship in its best and most natural elements.” 


VI. THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. By Octave 


FEUILLET. With an Introduction by Mr. HENRY HARLAND. 3 Coloured Plates by Simont Guilhelm, a 
Photogravure, and Portraits. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. By E. F. Benson. 


: (Eighth Thousand, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Scathing in satire, relentless in exposure. The interest never flags for a moment. 
There are many pages of witty dialogue. It is a really brilliant piece of work, unsurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has 


pond THE ASSASSINS. By N. M. Meakin. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A swift, vigorous, and motley romance of adventure and passion ; a well-wrought, spirited, 
and highly imaginative piece of work.” 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 


[Second Impression. | By DOLF WYLLARDE. 
MORNING POST.—“ Really clever in plot, well written, ACADEMY.—“ The story is an outstanding one. There 
passionate, and dramatic.” = passages of thought ao Geen meme =. 
characters which interest. twit beams throu e- 
SONS OF THE SWORD. | Sistogue.” : . 
By MARGARET L. WOODS. 


[Second Impression, 
TIMES.—“ Places her in the front rank of living novelists. BY BREAD ALONE. 
Every one should read ‘ Sons of the Sword.’”’ By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 





20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUENS NEW BOOKS. 


os 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The ANCIENT RUINS of RHODESIA. By R. N. Hawi 


and W.G. NEAL. With numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, 21s. net. 

This book contains Descriptions of Two Hundred Ruins of Temples and Forts, and of 
their Types and Ages of Architecture. It describes also the Sabean and Pheenician 
Occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon’s Gold, Ancient Burials, Ancient Gold-mining, &c. 
It is profusely illustrated, and contains many Maps and Plans. 


HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, and BROWN. By 
A.C. HADDON, Sc.D. F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, lis. 
A narrative of Adventure and Exploration in Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 
‘* Readers will find a vast amount of curious information about anthropology, folk-lore, 
and philology, and a store of anecdote and incident.”—Glasgow Herald, 
* There is a very wide and varied human interest in the book.”—Spectator. 


CROMWELL’S ARMY: a History of the English 


Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. By C. H. 
FIRTH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

An elaborate study and description of Cromwell’s army by which the victory of the 
Parliament was secured. The ‘‘ New Model” is described in minute detail, and the author 
has made great use of unpublished MSS. 

“Few military histories could be more interesting reading. The author gives the 
results of his recondite reading in a narrative always full of matter, and the story is set forth 
with a vivacity in which its subject loses nothing of its inherent interest.”—Scotsman. 

**The book is another triumph for the Oxford School of Modern History. The work 
was well worth doing, and it appears with particular appropriateness just now. Cromwell 
was the creator of the English army.”—Dat/y Chronicle. 

‘*A most valuable addition to the literature of the Cromwellian period, for which Mr. 
Firth takes rank as the first living authority. It gives in systematic fashion the results of 
exhaustive research. Admirably interesting pages.’— Glasgow Herald, 

“To the military student this work will prove invaluable.”—Daily Mail. 


A HISTORY of RUSSIA from PETER the GREAT to 
Plans. "Crown 8v6, 75. 8d, 


This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is founded on a study of 
original documents, and, though necessarily brief, is the most comprehensive narrative in 
existence. Considerable attention has been paid to the social and literary development of 
the country, and the recent expansion of Russia in Asia. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH in INDIA. By A. D. 
INNES, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘* Written in a vigorous and effective style......A thoughtful and impartial account.” 
Spectator, 


JULIUS CHSAR. Edited by M. Macmituan, M.A. Demy 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘*Very handsome, well edited, well printed, and convenient. No reader or bookbuyer 
could desire a more attractive and satisfactory form.”—St. James's Gazette. 


The CHURCH of CHRIST. By E. T. Green. 


[Churchman’s Library. 








The CHIEF TRUTHS of the CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 


J. STEPHENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
An attempt to present in clear and popular form the main truths of the Faith. The 


book is intended for lay workers in the Church, for educated parents, and for teachers | 


generally. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
“THE LITTLE LIBRARY.” 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


The PARADISO of DANTE, Translated by H. F. Cary. 


Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. 


MARRIAGE, By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss Goopricu- 


FREER and LORD IDDESLEIGH. 2 vols. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Srerne. 


Edited by HERBERT PAUL. 


ELIA, and The LAST ESSAYS of ELIA. By Cares 


LAMB. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


FICTION. 
THE MOST POWERFUL NOVEL OF THE CENTURY. 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that, in con- 
sequence of the great and continuous demand for 


CALMADY, 
By LUCAS MALET, 
they are about to publish a large SIXTH EDITION, which will 
be ready in a short time. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“No man who faces*the book without prejudice will deny that it is conceived and 
carried out in a fearless and honourable spirit, with a high moral purpose...... A novel so 
far-reaching in scope has not often been planned, and perhaps the thing most evident 


about it as a work of art is the long and perfect elaboration in forethought, the architectural 
completeness of the whole.”—Mr, STEPHEN GwyNn in the New Liberal Review. 





By W. R. MORFILL, Oriel College, Oxford. With Maps and | 


Crown 8vo, , 





' 


| COTES (SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN). 


LLLP IOI 


A HEROINE from FINLAND. 


By PauL WaAINEMAN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* An idyl of country life which has the charm of entire novelty and freshness.” 
me Fresh in subject and treatment.””— Academy. Morning Leader, 
$ This tale of Russian and Finnish life is a most readable and enthralling one. The 
story is simple yet strong, and reveals intimate knowledge of Finnish life and manners.” 
‘“*A delightful story.”—Daily Express. Scotsman, 
“A vivid picture of pastoral life in a beautiful and too little known country.” 
‘This lovely tale.”—Manchester Guardian. Pall Mali Gazette. 


The VICTORS. By Roserr Barr, Author of ‘The Countess 
Tekla.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very convincing study of American life in its business and political aspects.” 

‘‘Mr. Barr has a rich sense of humour.”—Onlooker. Pilot. 

_ | Good writing, illuminating sketches of character, and constant variety of scene and 
incident.’’— Times. 

‘The method of this book is Zola’s in closeness to its purpose and fulness of detail, but 
it does not weary us by the monotony of either. ‘The Boss’ is a new and powerful figure 
in fiction.” — World, 

‘*One of the most entertaining books of the time.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


I CROWN THEE KING. By Max Pemserton. 


With 
Illustrations by Frank Dadd and A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A romance of high adventure, of love and war. It is a story of true love, of indomit- 
able will, and of steadfastness that nothing can withstand.”—Daily News. 
‘* The reader's interest is enthralled from the opening chapter to the closing scenes.” 
“A stirring tale.”"—Outlook, Leeds Mercury. 


LOST PROPERTY. By W. Perr Ringe, Author of ‘A Son 
of the State.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘*The story is an interesting and animated picture of the struggle for life in London, 
with a natural humour and tenderness of its own.”—Scotsman. 

“ A simple, delicate bit of work, which will give pleasure to many...... Much study of 
the masses has made him not mad, but strong, and—wonder of wonders—cheerful.”— Times. 

‘‘A really delightful life history of a London foundling. Once more we have to thank 
Mr. Pett Ridge for an admirable study of London life.”—Spectator. 


SORDON. By Bensamry Swirt, Author of ‘Siren City.’ Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
“The author tells his story with great dramatic intentness, with simplicity and 
strength.”—Daily News. 
“A remarkable, venturesome, painful, and interesting book. The story is beautifully 
told ; it is a rare pleasure to read such writing, so simple, finely balanced, graceful, refined, 
yet forcible.”— World, 


The STORY of TERESA. By A. MacponeLi. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


‘““A piece of distinguished literary workmanship......fine descriptive passages, and 
quaint, vivid, rural pictures.” — Bookman, 

** The book is bracing as the moor itself. It has a threefold interest ; its keen character- 
ization, its psychological insight, and its philosophy of life.”— Pilot. 


DRIFT. By L. T. Meape. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Well told and full of incident and character.”— World. 
‘*A powerfully wrought story.” —Birmingham Post. 
“ There is power in the story and plenty of action.”—Lloyd’s. 


|OUT of the CYPRESS SWAMP. By Epirn Rickert. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* A tale in which a note of freshness and individuality is struck, and the delicate ques- 
| tion of colour is handled with originality and power. It has fine thrilling moments.” 
Spectator. 

‘** This is a rousing story of life and adventure in the United States of nearly a century 
ago, with as much of incident and horror as mixed blood and physical atavism, roving 
| piracy and war with England, can supply.”—Saturday Review, 

By C. E. DENNY. 





The ROMANCE of UPFOLD MANOR. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* A fine tragic story.”— Weekly Register. 


MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. by C. J. Curciirre Hyve, 


Author of ‘ Captain Kettle.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. i ms 

‘* Mr, Horrocks is a good second to the unapproachable Captain Kettle. —Academy. 

‘* The purser is a diverting discovery, and his adventures are related with vigour.” | 
“*Mr. Horrocks is sublime.” —Manchester Guardian. Daily Chronicle. 


The LAND of the LOST. By W. SarcueLi. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“An exciting story...... the plot and passion are managed with skill and the author 
shows himself a master of the art of depicting human character.”—Glasgow Herald, 


The MASTER of BEECHWOOD. By ADELINE SERGEANT, 


Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PLOTS. By Bernarp Cares, Author of ‘ The Lake of Wine.’ 


| Crown 8vo, 6s. \ 
| “ The stories are excellently fanciful and concentrated, and quite worthy of the author's 


best work.”—Morning Leader. 


The KEYS of the HOUSE. By ALGERNon Gissinc. Crown 


8vo, 6s. ‘ # 
‘The book is carefully built up, piece by piece. The figure of Brant himself, meving 
amongst his people in his lonely parish of the hills, is one that Jon, remains with the 
reader.”—Datly Telegraph, ‘A story of absorbing interest.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


| A HEART of FLAME. By ©. F. Emsree. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| LOVE GROWN COLD. By Anyi Sway. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
| WITH HOOPS of STEEL. By Fiorence Finca KELLy. 


| Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. By Mrs. Everarp 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 63, 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VOLUME VIII. 


NINTH SERIES 


CONTAINS 


NOTES ON 


Bevis Marks Synagogue, Bicentenary Celebra- 
tion, 

Christ Church, Woburn Square—Christ’s Hos- 
pital—Civil List Pensions of Queen Victoria—Civil 
War: Storming of Lincoln—Cork Leg, use of the 
expression—Coronation Stone—Corporation Chains 
and Maces—Cowley’s Poems. 

De Morgan on the Correct Description of Books 
—Delagoa Bay— Dibdin Bibliography — Dublin 
Booksellers, Records of—Bishops of Durham, their 
Styles and Titles. 

East India Company’s Flag—Edward VII., origin 
of Rime on. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George II. 

Games — Gazetted for refusing an Honour — 
Gladstone, Volume by—Oliver Goldsmith, his Pub- 
lishers, his Birthplace. 

‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’—Harvest Bell 
in Yorkshire. 

Index Expurgatorius. 

Jews in England—Junius, the Letters of—Ladle, 
name for a Collecting Box—Charles Lamb—Land, 
Transfer by Church Gift—Surrender by a Straw— 
Nicholas Laniere, first Master of the King’s Musick 
—Leet Ale—Leicestershire Women, their height— 
Leisure Hour Jubilee—London: Privileges of the 
City; Vanishing ; Coffee - houses and Taverns; 
County Council—Lord Mayors, Unmarried. 

Macaulay’s Essays, Queries on—Man’s Composi- 
tion—‘ Marseillaise,’ Origin of —Marston & Co., Pub- 
lishers—Manx Words —Marengo, Napoleon’s horse 
—Mouchard, Police Spy—Merlin, Editions of his 
‘ Prophecies ’—‘ Merry Tales,’ edited by Hazlitt— 
‘Burial of Sir John Moore ’— Mottoes— Mound 
Burial in Wales—Mummy Wheat, 

National Flag. 

Omnibus Knifeboard—Orientation of Churches, 

Prince of Wales, renewal of the Title—Prisoners 
of Warin English Literature—Adelaide Procter’s 
‘Story of a Faithful Soul ’—Greek and Latin Pro- 
nunciation, 


Lord Roberts, his two Painter Grand-uncles— 
Royal Standard— Royal Personages, their Funerals 
—Russia to India, Railway anticipated. 


Sabbath Day Observance—Sailors and Fisher- 
men, their Folk-lore—Burnt Sacrifice in 1859—Sir 
Walter Scott—Shakespeare’s Books—Spider Eating 
—Sydenham, Jubilee of the first great Inter- 
national Exhibition—Lord Thurlow and the Duke 
of Grafton. 


Toucan, etymology of the name—Turvin Coiners 
—Tyburn, The Manor of. 

William the Conqueror, his half brothers and 
sisters—William III., his Chaplain in 1689. 

Bibliography. 

Books recently published. 

Epigrams. 

Epitaphs. 

Folk-lore. 

Heraldry. 

Proverbs and Phrases. 

Quotations. 

Shakespeariana. 

Songs and Ballads. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Office of Nutes and Queries, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 











FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIBERALISM: an Attempt to State the Principles and Proposals 
of Contemporary Liberalism in England. By HERBERT SAMUEL, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Right Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, K.C. M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ We can most cordially recommend Mr. Samuel’s book to Liberal 


politicians, in whatever field they may be working.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ The book should be on every politician’s table; and the more it is 


referred to, the livelier will be the recognition of the author’s industry and good sense.” _ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The most Conservative reader will admit that the author has done 


his best to lay the pros and cons impartially before him.” 


ENGLISH MUSIC in the XIXth CENTURY. By J. A. Fuller 


MAITLAND, (MUSIC in the XIXtH CENTURY SERIES—I.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


The PARSON’S HANDBOOK. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
CHURCH TIMES.— This is certainly the most sensible of all the numerous clerical guides.,...., 


that have appeared in our time.” ; . 
@GUARDIAN,—“ The parson may congratulate himself on having a very safe guide in this book.” 


HIEROGLYPHICS. By Arthur Machen, Author of ‘The Great 


God Pan,’ &c. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s, net. 


A BOOK of VERSES for CHILDREN. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A most delightful collection...... Unfailing instinct for children’s poetry.” 


BIRDS NESTS: a Popular Introduction to the Science of 
Caliology. By CHARLES DIXON. With 16 Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. net. 


A WASTED LIFE. By Dyke Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SPORTSMAN,—“ The book is one that no sportsman should on any account fail to read.” 


HOW to SUCCEED as a JOURNALIST. By John Pendleton, 


(**HOW TO” SERIES.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The CASE for the FACTORY ACTS. By Various Writers. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, ls, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE WORLD'S CLASSICS. 


Pott 8vo, leather, 2s, net; cloth, 1s, net 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LAZARRE. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Illustrated, 6s. 


TIMES.—“ We follow Lazarre with devotion from one side of the world to the other. The 
interest quickens, rises, glows into fire when he crosses the seas to France, when he woos his love in the 
gardens of the old chiteau, and when he thrusts himself into the glittering frost-fairy-tale Court of 


Napoleon,” 


The LABYRINTH. By R. Murray Gilchrist, Author of ‘A Peak- 


land Faggot,’ &c. 6s. 
ACADEMY,—“‘Mr. Gilchrist has sought for beauty on every page, and achieved it; a tragical, 
formidable, and yet sweet enchantment which must have sprung direct and complete from his own 


individuality.” 
ATHEN_EUM.—“'In reading ‘The Labyrinth’ it is as though we sat before some grand old 


tapestry, the figures and scenes of which have become animated at the touch of a magician.” 


JOHN LOTT’S ALICE. By Frances G. Burmester. 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A whole group of interesting personages...... portrayed with convincing strength,” 


The KIDNAPPED MILLIONAIRES. By Frederick Upham 


ADAMS. 6s. 


THERESE RAQUIN. By Emile Zola. A New Translation by 


EDWARD VIZETELLY. 3s, 6d, 
London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BADMINTON LIBRARY.” 
ON APRIL 16. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. 


By ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 


With Contributions by the Marquis de CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, the Hon. JOHN SCOTT- 
MONTAGU, R. J. MECREDY, the Hon. C. S. ROLLS, Sir DAVID SALOMONS, Bart., HENRY 
STURMEY, J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, the Right Hon, Sir J. H. A, MACDONALD, and others. 


With numerous Illustrations by H. M. Brock, Holland Tringham, and from Photographs, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; half bound, 12s. net. 


*.* A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, price 2s. net. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE OF TO-DAY: 


Outlines of its Formation and Development. 
By “VERITAS.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


* * This Book deals in broad outlines with the formation of the present Empire up to 1871, and with 
its subsequent development up to 1900. The object of the Author is to place before the British Public 
reliable information on such subjects as the Army, Navy, Commercial and Covlonial Policy, Colonial 
Possessions, National Education, and German Finances. 


THE OLD ROYAL PALACE OF WHITEHALL. 


By EDGAR SHEPPARD, D.D., 
Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to the King, Author of ‘ Memorials of St. James’s Palace.’ 
With 6 Photogravure Plates and 33 other Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING IN MOROCCO. 


By LADY GROVE. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











‘The book is full of delightful information, and reveals the writer as one with a strong character, a quick sense of 
humour, and a power of seeing the essential truth of things through their often romantic and picturesque exteriors, which 
is by no means too common.”—Graphic. 


TOMMY CORNSTALK: being Some Account of the Less 


Notable Features of the South African War from the Point of View of the Australian Ranks. By J. H. M. ABBOTT, 
late Corporal, First Australian Horse. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CHINA WAR, 1860: Letters and Journals. By Major-General 


. ALLGOOD, C.B., formerly Lieut. G. ALLGOOD, 1st Division China Field Force. With 24 Illustrations, 17 Maps, 
Demy 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 





and 2 Plans. 





CHINA and the POWERS: a Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. 


By H. C. THOMSON, Author of ‘ The Chitral Campaign,’ &c. With 30 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


TALES of MY FATHER. By A. M. F., Author of ‘Foreign 


Courts and Foreign Homes’ and ‘On the Banks of the Seine.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Contents: Princess Victoria—Kensington Palace—St. James’s—King William’s Death—Queen Victoria’s Accession— 
The Duke of Sussex—The Duke of Wellington—Berlin—Brussels—Old Friends—First Visit to the Prince of Wales—Queen 
Victoria—The Empress Frederick—The Emperor Napoleon III.—Imperial France—The Monastery—The Vow—The Barri- 
cades—The Face at the Window—The Wicked Countess—Home—Warsaw—The Russian Soldier—R.I.P. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 400. APRIL, 1902. 8vo, price 6s. 
. WAR as a TEACHER of WAR. 7. JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
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. The RECENT HISTORY of ABYSSINIA. | the THIRTBENTH CENTURY. 
ian, Sante. | 9. ASSYRIAN POLITICS. 


10. M. ANATOLE FRANCE. 
. The DEATH LEGEND in FOLK-LORE. | 11, LIFE of NAPOLEON I. 


. BRITISH POLICY in PERSIA and ASIATIC TURKEY. | 12. LORD ROSEBERY and the OPPOSITION, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A, Ph.D. 
APRIL, 1902. Royal 8vo, price 5s. [On Tuesday next. 





[On Tuesday next. 


One Oh 





No. 66. 
1, Articles. 


The LATER RULERS of SHIRPURLA or LAGASH. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.1.E. F.R.S. Part II. 
TIRECHAN’S MEMOIR of ST. PATRICK. By Prof. Bury, LL.D. 

The AUTHORSHIP of LORD DURHAM’S CANADA REPORT. By R. Garnett, C.B. LL.D. 

SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. By Prof. York Powell, LL.D. 


2. Notes and Documents, 3. Reviews of Books. 4. Notices of Periodical Publications, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The DECOY: a Novel. By Francis 
DANA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A ‘live’ book, in which real people move and 

act, and which has the added grace of a strong 
dash of humour.”—<yectator. 








READY APRIL 17. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.’ 


The LADY PARAMOUNT. By 
HENRY HARLAND. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


IN MY VICARAGE GARDEN and 
ELSEWHERE. By the Rev. CANON ELLA- 
COMBE, Author of ‘In a Gloucestershire 
Garden.’ With a Photogravure Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


AMERICA; the LAND of CON- 


TRASTS: a Briton’s View of his American 
Kin. By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHEAD. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES in 
and near LONDON, 24 Full-Page Lithographs 
by T. R. Way. With Descriptive Notes by 
FREDERIC CHAPMAN. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 


TERRORS of the LAW. Being the 


Portraits of Three Lawyers—the Original Weir 
of Hermiston, “ Bloody Jeffreys,” and “ The 
Bluidy Advocate Mackenzie.” By FRANCIS 
WATT, Author of ‘ The Law’s Lumber Room.’ 
With 3 Photogravure Portraits. cap. 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 


DANTE and the DIVINE COMEDY : 
Studies and Notes. By W. J. PAYLING 
WRIGHT. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. net. 


JANE AUSTEN: her Homes and 
her Friends. By CONSTANCE HILL. With 
numerous Black - and - White Illustrations by 
Ellen G. Hill. Together with Photogravure 
and Collotype Portraits, kc. Demy 8vo, gilt 
top, 21s, net, 


TWO POETIC DRAMAS BY 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
TWENTY -SECOND THOUSAND. 


PAOLO and FRANCESCA: a Tragedy 


in Four Acts. Uniform with ‘ Herod,’ 
‘Ulysses,’ kc. Crown 8vo, 48, 6d, net, 


NINTH THOUSAND. 
ULYSSES. A Drama in a Prologue 


and ‘Three Acts. Uniform with ‘ Ferod, 
‘Paolo and Francesca,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 


THE HANDBOOKS OF PRACTICAL 
GARDENING. 
Under the General Editorship of HARRY 
ROBERTS, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
Volumes already published. 
The BOOK of ASPARAGUS. 
The BOOK of the GREENHOUSE. 
The BOOK of the GRAPE. 
The BOOK of OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 
The BOOK of BULBS. 
The BOOK of the APPLE. 
To be followed shortly by 
The BOOK of VEGETABLES. 
The BOOK of the STRAWBERRY. 
The BOOK of ORCHIDS. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION 
READY ON TUESDAY. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 
To the Death of Alexander the Great. 


By J.B. BURY, M.A. Hon. Litt.D, Hon. LL.D., 


Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Dublin. 


With Maps and Plans. Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 








1902 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1902. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Revised Officially. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 


TALES. ae from the Globe Edition. Edited 
by ALFRED W. POLLARD. Crown 8vo, printed on 
Bn ed, paper, leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 
s net. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 

F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. 

With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Map. 
8vo, 15s. net. 


MORE TALES OF THE 
BIRDS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, 
Author of ‘A Year with the Birds,’ &c. 
Illustrated by Frances L. Fuller. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The MYSTIC ROSE: a Study of 
Primitive Marriage. By ERNEST CRAWLEY, M.A. 
8vo, 12s. net. 

ATHEN_ZUM.—“ We welcome Mr. Crawley’s work as a 
real contribution to human history.” 

















Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of METAPHYSICS. By 
Prof. JOHN S. MACKENZIE, M.A Glasg. Litt.D.Camb. 
PILOT.—‘‘A useful introduction toa great subject, and 
students who find their ideas in confusion should be 
especially helped by it.” 





SECOND EDITION, 4to, 12s. net. 


ON a METHOD of PREDICTING 


by GRAPHICAL CONSTRUCTION OCCULTATIONS 
ot STARS by the MOON and SOLAR ECLIPSES for 
any given place, together with more Rigorous Methods 
of Reduction for the Accurate Calculation of Longitude. 
By F. C. PENROSE, M.A. F.R.S. F.R AS. 


NEW SPRING NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s, each, 


S. R. CROCKETT’S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE DARK 0’ THE MOON: 
Being Certain Further Histories of the 
Folk called “ Raiders.” 


MICHAEL FERRIER. 
E, FRANCES POYNTER. 
CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS OF 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, each. 


MY LADY NOBODY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London, 




















HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


——@~—— 


FRIENDS THAT FAIL NOT: 
Light Essays concerning Books. By CECIL 
HEADLAM, Author of ‘The Story of Nurem- 
berg,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BREAKING and RIDING, with 
MILITARY COMMENTARIES, By JAMES 
FILLIS, Ecuyer en Chef to the Central 
Cavalry ‘School at St. Petersburg. Translated 
by M. H. HAYES, In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 
with 70 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. 16s, net. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE, BARONET- 
AGE, and KNIGHTAGE for 1902. Seventy- 
first Edition. In 1 vol, 8vo, extra clcth, gilt 
edges, 31s. 6d. net. 


HORSES on BOARD SHIP: a Guide 


to their Management. By Capt. M. H. 
HAYES, F.R.C.V.S,, Author of ‘Points of a 
Horse,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners,’ 
&c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author during a Voyage to South Africa with 
Horses. 33. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION of MEXICO as 
I SAW IT. By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Sketches by the Author, and New 
Map of Mexico. 1 vol. crown 4to, 21s. net. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MOCK BEGGARS’ HALL. By M. 


BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Storm- 
rent Sky,’ ‘A Suffolk Courtship,’ &c, 1 vol. 6s. 


The EVESHAMS. By Edmund 
WHITE (James Blythe Patton), Author of 
‘ Bijli the Dancer,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


The SILENT BATTLE. By 
Mrs, C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘ The 
Barn Stormers,’ ‘The Newspaper Girl,’ &c. 
1 vol. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION of ROSANNE. 
By NETTA SYRETT, Author of ‘ Nobody’s 
Fault,’ ‘The Tree of Life,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


WOMAN and MOSES. By Lucas 
CLEEVE, Author of ‘he Real Christian,’ 
* Plato’s Handmaiden.’ 1 vol. 6s. 


UNDER CLOISTER STONES: a 
Tale of Buried Treasure. By ALFRED K. 
KNIGHT, Author of ‘The Scuttling of the 
Kingfisher,’ &c. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


FLOWER and THORN. By Beatrice 
WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick,’ &c. 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 
WICK. 


PART of the PROPERTY. 
A MATTER of SKILL, and other 


Stories. 
ONE REASON WHY. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. 
SUNSET. 
BEQUEATHED. 





HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_————— 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


SIAM IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Being the Experiences and Impressions of a 
British Official. 
By J. G. D. cane ay 
One of His Majesty’s Inspect Schools, and recently 
Educational Adviser to the Mae Government. 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. [Heady tpril 17, 


A RIDE IN MOROCCO. 


Among Believers and Traders. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of * On Veldt and Farm,’ &c. 
With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, lis. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The reader will find good 
ee, on any page at which he may open the nook.” 
AILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A very vivid study of Moorish 
dae os 
GLOBE. 
the sake of the graphic narrative it embodies, it can be 
recommended to the more thoughtful on account of the 
broader pert issues which it suggests and discusses.” 
ATHEN ZUM —* Miss Macnab is to be congratulated on 
a distinctly ree work of travel, and a journey of 
singular interest accomplished in circumstances which 
render it remarkable. She shows in this volume both 
imagination and the insight of the real traveller.” 





—‘*While many will read this book mainly for 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, THOROUGHLY 
REVISED. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Nest week. 


CANON HENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
CROSS-BENCH VIEWS OF 
CURRENT CHURCH 
QUESTIONS. 


By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
Canon of Westminster and Rector of St Margaret's. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
ATHEN 4-UM,—‘“‘Canon Henson has said what many 
men have been thinking, and said it with the epigrammatic 
lucidity and the rhetorical force which arrest attention.” 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH AN 


ADDITIONAL CHAPTER. 


PICTURES and PROBLEMS 


a] LONDON POLICE COURTS. By THOMAS 
LMES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the 


Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLH, Dean of Rochester. 
Kighteenth Edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moon and 
G. S. Elgood, R.I. Presentation Edition, with 
Coloured Plates, 6s. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d, 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and 
the sa By DEAN HOLE. Popular Edition, 
crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS (First 
and Second Series). By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. With Photogravure Illustra- 
= Large crown 8vo, 2 vols. (sold separately), 7s. 6d. 
each. 


IN aGLOUCESTERSHIRE G RDEN 
By the Rev. H. N. ELLACOMBEK, Vicar of Bitton and 
Honorary Canon of Bristol, Author of * Plant-Lore and 
Garden Craft of Shakespeare.’ With New Illustrations 
by Major E. B. Ricketts. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


POULTRY-KEEPING as an INDUS- 
TRY for FARMERS and COTTAGERS. By EDWARD 
BROWN, F.L.S., Secretary of the a Poultry 

rown 





Second Edition. 


Organization Bociety. Fourth Edition 8vo, 


illustrated, 6s. 


PLEASURABLE POULTRY - KEEP- 
ING. By KDWARD BROWN, F.LS. Fully illus- 
trated. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, ¢d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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LITERATURE 
Historical Essays. By Members of the 
Owens College, Manchester. Published 


in Commemoration of its Jubilee (1851- 

1901), Edited by T. F. Tout and James 

Tait. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tis volume was issued just before the 
Owens College Jubilee in March, and con- 
tains twenty essays, sixteen of which have 
been written by former students, the remain- 
ing four by teachers. The matter through- 
out is most substantial, every paper being 
founded on original research and study, 
except the last two articles on the teaching 
of history, which are merely the fruit of 
reflection and experience. Work so weighty 
and so excellent throughout we can hardly 
attempt to criticize, pi we shall mainly lay 
before the reader a general account of its 
contents. 

Mr. Edward Fiddes leads off with a brief 
butscholarly disquisition on the beginnings of 
Ceesar-worship, showing that, however little 
the constitution of Rome under the republic 
favoured any such principle as the deification 
of rulers, the germs of the idea were unques- 
tionably latent, religious honours being 
paid to Scipio, Marius, and others as 
saviours of the State; so that after Cassar 
had crossed the Rubicon it was noted by 
Cicero himself that the cities of Italy were 
receiving him as a god. 

Mrs. Tout has chosen an attractive 
subject in ‘The Legend of St. Ursula and 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins.’ But being 
attractive and not a little mysterious besides, 
of course it is not by any means new. 
Many people, perhaps, will be satisfied with 
what Mr. Baring-Gould has said of it; but 
Mrs. Tout’s paper is not without its value. 
Attempts have been made for centuries to 
ascertain the origin of this perfectly in- 
credible story; and very ingenious theories 
have bren put forth to account for the 
impossible number by the misreading of a 
name. The legend, however, is very old, 
and we can now pretty well trace the stages 
of its formation. A church apparently 





existed at Cologne on the site of the present 
church of St. Ursula as far back as the 
fifth or perhaps in the fourth century, 
and, according to an inscription walled 
up in the present edifice, was restored to 
its foundations by an Eastern named 
Clematius on the spot where ‘the Holy 
Virgins’ poured forth their blood for the 
name of Christ. A tenth-century life of 
St. Cunibert, Bishop of Cologne, who died 
about 663, speaks of a vision he once had 
‘‘in the basilica of the Holy Virgins.” As 
yet, however, no mention is found of the 
number of these ladies, nor yet of the 
name of St. Ursula. But about 850 a 
monkish poem speaks of ‘ thousands”’ of 
slaughtered virgins having erected trophies 
to Christ there on the banks of the Rhine, 
and before the ninth century is out we find 
October 21st set apart for the commemora- 
tion not of St. Ursula, but of St. Hilarion 
‘“‘ Sanctarumque Virginum xi. millium.” In 
the tenth century a convent and church of 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins are specifically 
mentioned. In the twelfth the story of their 
martyrdom was incorporated by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth into his imaginative history, 
and was diffused more widely than before. 

Yet there had always been doubts about 
the story, which seem to have been silenced 
for a while at the beginning of the twelfth 
century by the discovery of a large quantity 
of bones in digging new foundations for 
the walls of Cologne, and by a number of 
inspired revelations which followed. The 
discovery, of course, gave additional inter- 
est to the city, and Archbishop Rainold 
added yet further to its glory by the gift 
which he obtained from the emperor of the 
relics of the Magi. In later times the 
Jesuits revived and defended the legend ; 
but after their fall it declined, and it will 
hardly find a champion now. It was very 
possibly based on the tradition of a real 
massacre of Christian maidens by the Huns 
in the fifth century; but not only is the 
monstrous number incredible, even the 
existence of St. Ursula herself is open to 
serious question. 

Miss Elizabeth Speakman contributes an 
essay on ‘The Rule of St. Augustine,’ con- 
taining many things that will be new even 
to readers who know the difference between 
an Austin Friar and an Austin Canon, and 
who would not describe either friars or 
canons as monks. The very fact that two 
such different orders of men were called 
after the saint’s name is striking; and 
though neither friars nor canons were monks, 
we know from Chaucer that monks too, at 
least devout monks, looked to St. Austin as 
a guide. Chaucer, indeed, preferred the 
monk out of doors and forgetful of dis- 
cipline rather than in his cloister :— 

What schulde he studie and make himselven wood, 
Uppon a book in cloystre alway to powre, 

Or swynké with his handes, and laboure 

As Austyn byt? 

But we are at no loss to see that ‘olde 
thinges” held their places in popular esti- 
mation, however convenient it might be for 
hunting, luxurious monastics to ‘let them 
pass.” 

The rule of St. Augustine was, in 
truth, not an exact code of discipline on 
which any particular religious order was 
founded. A letter of advice written by the 
saint to a convent of nuns about the year 





423 contains the whole “ rule” in question; 
and the spirit of that letter had always been 
considered to furnish principles for guidance 
in monastic life. It was not the first effort 
to regulate life of that kind. A much more 
strict discipline had been laid down by 
St. Pachomius in the third century. But 
St. Augustine’s easier yoke was generally 
adopted in the west of Europe. ‘The 
Rule,” says Miss Speakman, ‘gives the 
impression of an effort to emphasize essen- 
tials rather than of a serious attempt at com- 
plete legislation.” Hence it was in no way 
opposed to the rule of St. Benedict; the latter 
was only a more complete code of discipline. 
No Order was distinctly named after 
St. Augustine till the religious revival of 
the eleventh century produced, among 
other things, communities of regular canons 
—that is to say, clergymen living under 
a monastic rule—who took the name of 
Augustinians. Other Orders also, in the 
twelfth century, adopted the Augustinian 
Rule— even some knightly Orders, like 
the Templars—while Austin priories, like 
St. Bartholomew’s in Smithfield, had the 
care of large hospitals for the sick and 
poor. 

Then came the begging friars in the 
thirteenth century, of whom more than one 
Order was influenced by the teaching of 
St. Augustine. St. Dominic himself was a 
canon regular, and by the advice of Inno- 
cent III. adopted for his Preaching Friars 
the Augustinian Rule, under which the 
Order remains to this day, while, curiously 
enough, the friars actually named Augus- 
tinian seem generally to have looked for 
guidance to ‘‘ observances based on the rule 
of St. Benedict.’’ Yet such was the influence 
of St. Augustine’s name that there were 
canonesses of the Order as well as canons, 
while St. Gilbert of Sempringham and 
others founded new congregations of the 
same Order with distinctive variations. 

Prof. Tout’s own essay is the result of 
long and careful study of a subject hitherto 
very imperfectly treated. He finds that the 
numerous appreciations of Simon de Mont- 
fort have thrown into the shade some side 
issues of the Barons’ wars, and the develop- 
ment of the infant nationality of Wales has 
not been clearly traced. The great Llywelyn, 
to whom King John gave his bastard 
daughter in marriage, and who strengthened 
himself by matrimonial alliances with the 
Lords of the Marches, was never more than 
‘‘ Prince of North Wales.” But his grand- 
son, another Llywelyn, was formally recog- 
nized as ‘Prince of Wales,” the unity of 
the whole country having resulted from the 
great struggle of Henry ITI.’s time between 
the barons and the Crown. It is only at 
the close of that great struggle that the 
rival alliances of Montfort with Llywelyn 
and of the Lords of the Marches with 
Edward have attracted the attention they 
merit. The complicated changes which pre- 
ceded those alliances have been so little 
understood that Prof. Tcut is driven to 
confess that he himself, like every other 
writer hitherto, from inability to realize 
completely the fluctuations of Welsh policy, 
has been led into hasty generalizations 
in some of his contributions to the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ The article 
is full of matter, and is illustrated by two 
maps of Wales, the first representing the 
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divisions of the territory after the treaty of 
Woodstock in 1247, the second the state of 
matters after the treaty of Shrewsbury, 
twenty years later. By the latter treaty the 
king and his son Edward fully recognized 
the right of Llywelyn and his heirs not 
only to be styled princes of Wales, but also 
to claim homage of all the barons of Wales 
who were of Welsh birth. Henceforth the 
native prince was surrounded by a circle of 
vassals, and the Lords of the Marches, even 
those most friendly to Edward, had their 
territories curtailed to satisfy his claims. No 
wonder Llywelyn was elated by his success, 
and that when Edward became king the 
struggle was more serious than before. 

Mr. Walter E. Rhodes writes on the 
loans of Italian bankers in England to 
Edward I. and Edward II. The subject 
is by no means new, having been discussed 
by the late Sir Edward Bond in Archeologia 
so long ago as 1839. But the publication 
of the Calendars of the Patent and Close 
Rolls has opened the way for a much fuller 
investigation, and the results brought out 
by Mr. Rhodes will certainly command 
attention from every student of the period. 

An article by Mr. F. M. Powicke on 
‘Pierre Dubois, a Medieval Radical,’ would 
have been quite as interesting if a page or 
two of discursive prefatory remarks had 
been omitted. The heading, too, is scarcely 
appropriate ; for a ‘‘ Radical,” as the word 
is commonly used, does not suggest a man 
fervently devoted to the throne and eager 
for its aggrandizement. But such a man 
apparently was Pierre Dubois, who desired 
to see his sovereign, Philip IV. of France, 
made an emperor, with the control of Central 
Europe and a united Italy. His ideas were 
revolutionary enough, though not without a 
certain shrewdness in them, and what he 
found in dreamland was apparently sug- 
gested by what he considered desirable as a 
jurist. He wanted to abolish the temporal 
power of the Church, to confiscate the pro- 
perty both of the Templars and the Hospi- 
tallers, and to devote the proceeds to a 
great expedition for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. But Europe must first be at 
peace. Turbulent vassals must be crushed, 
however high they held themselves. Modes 
of fighting, moreover, required to be altered, 
so as to involve less slaughter. The use of 
cavalry, he thought, had been overdone, 
and the sanitation of camps had not been 
sufficiently considered. 

As a legal reformer he found the jurisdic- 
tion of the ecclesiastical courts greatly in 
his way. It was too bad that ecclesiastics 
should have the power to call laymen before 
them, and even to excommunicate a lay 
judge if he ventured to punish a contu- 
macious clerk. Spiritual litigation had in 
sixty years raised the revenues of the 
Norman bishoprics from nothing to over 
two millions of francs; and the interference 
with civil law was inconsistent with the 
king’s supremacy. Another subject dis- 
cussed by this bold mediseval writer is clerical 
celibacy—a rule of which he points out the 
danger if it should be too severely pressed ; 
and he defends his attack on Church endow- 
ments by maintaining that laws are not 
made to last for ever. Experience must be 
our guide what things to retain and what to 
reform. Certainly this fourteenth-century 
lawyer had progressive ideas ! 





Next follows an article of great historical 
importance from the pen of Mr. Tait, which 
appears to show conclusively that Richard II. 
really did cause his uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester, to be murdered at Calais, the 
evidence also proving that the Duke’s death 
was announced at least a fortnight before 
he actually died, and that important pas- 
sages were suppressed in his published con- 
fession, which would not only have revealed 
the date, but also have qualified the ad- 
mission that he had done wrong by the 
assertion that his acts were not governed 
by any disloyal intention. The doubts of 
Richard’s guilt suggested by Lingard and 
Stubbs will never again, we think, be put 
forward. 

Mr. Clemesha’s essay on ‘ Preston and its 
Gild Merchant’ contains, no doubt, a cer- 
tain amount of speculative matter, but, based 
upon the recent investigations of Miss Bate- 
son and others, it conveys a good deal of 
valuable and solid information on a sub- 
ject which is not merely of local interest. 
One fact, which may possibly reflect light in 
other quarters, is that in 1328, the earliest 
date at which we have express evidence of 
the gild’s existence, it had already affected 
the qualifications of a burgess, who was no 
longer the mere holder of a burgage, but 
must now be a member of the Gild 
Merchant. 

The sumptuary laws of Venice are then 
disoussed by Miss Margaret Newett, in an 
article which is not only interesting and 
valuable, but also occasionally amusing, as 
in a passage which mentions appeals made 
by Venetian ladies to the Pope to allow 
them to wear articles forbidden by the civil 
Government. 

Mr. Robert Dunlop writes on Henry VIIL.’s 
Irish policy without a particle of senti- 
mentality. His business is with causation 
merely, and how success or failure attended 
certain lines of action. Many gentle readers 
will wince at his remarks at the outset, that 
though it is ‘impossible to contemplate 
without a feeling of horror” the execution 
of Kildare and his five uncles at Tyburn, 
the thing was ‘unavoidable if Henry was 
to achieve his purpose of restoring the Crown 
to its legitimate authority in Ireland.” But, 
in truth, Henry was not half such a tyrant 
towards the Irish as he was towards his 
English subjects, and after this one great 
act of severity his Irish policy was, on the 
whole, conciliatory. 

An unfinished essay by the late Prof. 
Copley Christie on Sebastian Gryphius, 
printer of Lyons, will command attention 
from all students of early typography. 
Imperfect as it was left by the author, it 
supplies at least a pretty complete account of 
the commencement of a career which revolu- 
tionized the book trade of Lyons. The 
press of that city before his arrival had 
been issuing bad reprints of the Aldine 
editions, as each Roman classic made its 
appearance; but Gryphius, though he 
could not match the exquisite work of the 
Venetian printer, got new founts of type 
with a different italic character, and pro- 
cured ornamental woodcut initials, one of 
which, obtained from Froben at Basle, is 
believed to have been designed by Holbein. 

The Master of Peterhouse has devoted 
much attention to the story of Elizabeth, 
Princess Palatine, the granddaughter of 





James I., which he relates as no one but a 
careful student could. The five sons and 
four daughters of the beautiful Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, were as varied in their 
lives and temperaments as could very well 
be; and the diversity of their careers is no 


less remarkable. Brought up in the school 
of adversity, they all fought the world or 
made terms with it in very different ways. 
Elizabeth remained true to the staunch 
Calvinism of her early teachers, yet died an 
abbess, having been made head of the Pro- 
testant nunnery of Herford, in Westphalia, 
while her sister Louisa, who became a 
Roman Catholic, was an abbess likewise, 
at Maubuisson, near Paris. Apart 
from family troubles, Elizabeth’s life is 
notable for her intimacy with Descartes, 
for her friendship with Anna Maria von 
Schurmann, and for the high-minded but 
imprudent hospitality she offered to Labadie 
and his followers. 

The next article, by Prof. Arnold Wood, 
is a very interesting essay on Milton’s ideal 
of liberty, and how he distinguished it 
from licence, considering that liberty 
required the care of a ruler like Cromwell, 
and after his death some very select govern- 
ing body to develope it before “‘a perfect 
democracy” could be realized. There isa 
short article on ‘The Siege of Manchester 
in 1642,’ while Dr. W. A. Shaw writes on 
‘The Beginnings of the National Debt,’ 
placing in a somewhat novel point of view 
the financial situation in Charles II.’s time. 

‘The Moravian Contribution to the 
Evangelical Revival in England, 1742 to 
1755,’ is the next subject. This essay is 
written by the Rev. J. E. Hutton, and 
deserves careful perusal, for the very abuse 
and denunciation that the Moravians 
suffered, and the misconception of their 
teaching, even by men like Wesley and 
Whitefield, show the importance of the 
movement which they introduced. 

Two important essays follow on Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the first having to do with the 
beginning of his career, the second with the 
end of it. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson treats of 
‘‘the first phase’”’—that is to say, down to 
Napoleon’s first great exploit, the capture of 
Toulon in 1793—and brings out in a very 
striking manner some spevial influences in 
his education and experience which con- 
duced to that result. Among others, it is 
to be noted that he had already made a 
careful study of the best method of defend- 
ing Ajaccio, and the conditions of the 
harbour of Toulon were very similar. Mr. 
J. H. Rose writes on the ex-emperor at 
St. Helena, bringing important documents to 
bear upon several controversies, the general 
result being decidedly favourable to Sir 
Hudson Lowe. 

Finally, we have two papers on the teach- 
ing of history, in secondary schools and as 
a part of elementary education, written by 
Mrs. Alfred Haworth and Mr. Thomas 
Bateson. 








A Short History of the British in India. 

Arthur D. Innes. (Methuen & Co.) 
Ir seems reasonable to hope that, with the 
advent and rapid extension among the 
Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world of 
the spirit of Imperialism, the apathy and 
ignorance concerning the deeds of our 
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great men in India, lamented by Macaulay, 
will cease. No tale of fact or fiction is 
more crowded with striking incident than 
the history of the British in India, limited 
in Mr. Innes’s volume chiefly to the 
rise and fall of the East India Company. 
Yet no complete and satisfactory history 
exists; the material is there, but the historian 
is wanting. And this, though greatly to 
be regretted, is not surprising; for, to 
do the subject justice, the pen of a 
Macaulay or Froude should be guided 
by the accuracy and impartiality of a 
Yule or a Gardiner. Short of this 
perfection, which may never be reached, 
the impression left after reading Mr. Innes’s 
book is that he has brought much capacity 
to bear on questions generally involved, 
that he has tried with a great deal of suc- 
cess to be just in judgment, and that his 
modest claim for his work, that it may form 
the basis for further study, is justified. Of 
this there is no manner of doubt; a glance 
at the contents will convince the sceptical, 
whilst the chronological summary is itself 
evidence of the thoughtful and careful 
spirit in which the work has been under- 
taken. And it is no light work for any 
person—specially difficult for those without 
personal knowledge of the chief languages, 
nationalities, and administration of India. 
It is marvellous to contemplate how great 
a tree has sprung from so small aseed. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time a few merchants 
traded under the patronage of the Mogul 
emperor; in Queen Victoria’s reign the 
merchants were the rulers, the emperor a 
prisoner in his palace with no remnant of 
power. That vast change was effected in 
about 258 years, progress naturally being 
slow at first, but accelerated afterwards in 
spite of efforts, often sincere, to arrest 
advance. At the beginning of this period 
Akbar was emperor, and his name is still 
revered for clemency and wisdom. He left 
a great empire, which was maintained and 
enlarged, but not consolidated, by his succes- 
sors, of whom Aurangzib, by his Moham- 
medan fanaticism, sowed the seeds of dis- 
integration. For his intolerance roused the 
Marathas, who are Hindus, and may have 
assisted the birth of the Sikhs, both hostile 
to Islam. When he died the Mogul empire 
fell to pieces, the power of the Marathas 
extended, whilst the invasion of India and 
sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah completed the 
catastrophe. During these events English 
traders pursued the even tenor of their way, 
but not alone, for Dutch and French 
competed. The story is complicated, but 
it is well told by Mr. Innes. We find 
William and Mary uniting the British and 
Dutch against the French; next the Dutch, 
exhausted in Europe, leaving the struggle to 
the other nations. Superiority at sea with 
support from Europe turned the scale in 
favour of Great Britain, and Clive succeeded 
where Dupleix and Lally failed. Foreign 
competition no longer existed as a real 
danger, and the servants of the Company 
made haste to grow rich, many, by means 
far from creditable, supplementing their 
insufficient pay by trading and from irregu- 
lar sources. Reform was tried, but was 
neither popular nor successful till, at a later 
period, the cause was removed, pay adequate 
to the officers’ position and duties being 


granted. 





After Clive left India, Warren Hastings 
was the next great Governor, both being 
repaid on their return home with persecu- 
tion and penalties for services of signal 
advantage to the Company and to England. 
Of Hastings Mr. Innes writes :— 

‘*We have learnt by experience that Euro- 
pean rulers must apply European standards to 
the ethics of government; but Clive in one 
notable instance had deviated from that rule 
and declared ever after that he had taken the 
right course. Hastings was satisfied to know 
that not the most enlightened of Orientals would 
have had a moment’s scruple in taking the 
course which he took. The British reaped the 
advantages, and Warren Hastings paid the 
penalty. In 1785 he returned to England, and 
was attacked with all the virulence of Francis, 
the dramatic sensibility of Sheridan, and the 
moral lightnings of Edmund Burke. The exi- 
gencies of party politics turned the scale with 
Pitt and Dundas; Hastings was impeached ; 
and although after some years the Lords gave 
him honourable acquittal, the man who saved 
India, and whose departure from Bengal was 
genuinely lamented by the natives, is still, to 
the eyes of many of his countrymen, presented 
as the type of all that a proconsul ought not to 
be.” 

As will be seen further on, such a fate was 
neither singular nor exceptional. 

Lord Cornwallis became Governor- 
General in 1786 under new conditions, for 
Pitt’s India Act was passed before Warren 
Hastings left that country; its provisions, 
subject to modification in detail, remained 
in force till the Company was abolished in 
1858. They consisted mainly in sub- 
ordinating the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay to that of Bengal, of which the 
Governor-General was the head; but he in 
turn, as well as the Directors of the Com- 
pany in England, were ultimately subject 
to the Board of Control, or, in other words, 
to the British Parliament. Although during 
Cornwallis’s administration there were 
troubles with the native states, resulting, 
as usual, in an extension of territory 
under British rule, the measure by 
which he is best remembered is the 
“permanent settlement” in Bengal. Much 
may be said for and against the 
measure, but its inconvenience is un- 
doubted. However wise and farseeing a 
ruler may be, he cannot with certainty say that 
the future may not develope considerations 
which may prove fatal to his arrangements. 
Men are finite, circumstances continually 
change, and hence it is a mistake to attempt 
to establish a system which shall be per- 
manent and unchangeable. It may be 
explained that the ‘‘ Settlement” consists of 
assessing and fixing taxation on land, and 
that ordinarily it is subject to revision after 
a given period—thirty or even twenty years 
being now considered long enough for it to 
last. 

The next reign in India of importance 
was that of Wellesley, the great proconsul, 
better known in England by his brother’s 
victories, though they were but the outcome 
of his own policy, unwelcome to the Directors 
and unappreciated by ministers. The 
shadow of France and of her great soldier 
Bonaparte fell on India at this time, but 
Nelson’s victories first and Wellington’s 
afterwards dispelled the gloom. It led, 
however, to steps which proved to be far- 
reaching though not entirely judicious, 
and Russia occupied the position in the 





minds of Indian statesmen vacated by 
France. Anxiety resulted in the dispatch 
of missions to Persia under Malcolm, and to 
Kabul under Elphinstone, whose record, 
including a remarkable description of 
KaAfiristan, is of great interest. 

During Lord Amherst’s time collision with 
the Burmese occurred, the result being that 
Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim were added 
to British India. His successor, Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, after a benevolent rule, was 
followed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, who, 
though eminently fitted for the post, was 
superseded by Lord Auckland in 1836. Up 
to this time progress in social matters, though 
slow, had been continuous ; the country was 
safer than of old; the practice of sutiee 
was as far as possible suppressed ; infanti- 
cide was reduced ; wild tribes were tamed ; 
and great works of public use were under- 
taken. These were, however, soon inter- 
rupted, consequent on steps taken to arrest 
the onward flow of Russian influence. 

The circumstances are thus described by 
Mr. Innes :— 

‘The central fact in the situation clearly was 
this. Since Persia had been thrown into the 
arms of Russia, her aggression, with all the 
accompanying dangers to our rule in India, must 
be checked by the interposition of a Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan friendly to us, strong 
enough to hold its own against Persia, and with 
a knowledge that it could rely upon our support 
in case of necessity, as confidently as the Western 
Power could rely upon that of Russia. It was 
of manifest importance that this should be 
effected without bringing about any sort of 
rupture between ourselves and the Lahore 
State.” 

This is a fair statement of the case which 
the Government of India had to consider; 
their action, however, was singularly un- 
fortunate. In Afghanistan the ruler was 
Dost Muhammad, a man of exceptional 
ability and diplomatic sagacity, brave to 
admiration amongst a race in which courage 
is common. He was well disposed towards 
the British, between whose territory and 
Afghanistan lay the land of the Sikhs. 
Their ruler was the celebrated Ranjit Singh, 
‘who had made of them a nation—a man of 
unquestionable energy and capacity, differ- 
ent from the Afghan, though neither less 
strong nor less tenacious. He had raised 
and organized, with the assistance of foreign, 
mostly French, officers, an army far more 
formidable than that of Afghanistan. These 
two men, differing in nationality and in 
religion, were in a measure enemies, but 
both desired the goodwill of British India ; 
and it should not have passed the wit of 
her ruler to have attained his object without 
alienating either. But this was not to be; 
a mission was sent to Kabul under Sir 
Alexander Burnes, who was instructed to 
make many demands and to promise nothing, 
the natural result being that Dost Muham- 
mad turned to Russia. Then a treaty was 
made between the Government of India, 
Ranjit Singh, and Shah Shuja; the first 
Afghan war followed, successful at the start, 
though badly managed, but ending in dismal 
failure, retrieved in a measure by Lord 
Ellenborough’s arrangements, by the con- 
duct of Nott at Kandahar, and of Broad- 
foot at Jalalabad. But Ellenborough 
had offended and alarmed the Directors, 
and was recalled, to be succeeded by Sir 
Henry Hardinge in 1844. By this time 
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Ranjit Singh was dead, his state was in 
anarchy, his army all-powerful, and his 
descendants, to ward off immediate danger, 
directed the force of the Khalsa against the 
British power. 

The fight was the hardest we ever 
had in India; but ultimately success 
crowned our efforts, a good result from 
the evils of war being mutual respect 
between Sikh and Briton. The devo- 
tion of the Sikhs has stood us in good 
stead on many a subsequent occasion, and 
may do so again. The first notable instance 
was during the Mutiny in 1857-8, when the 
Punjab, with Nicholson as leader of its sol- 
diers, was indeed a tower of strength. Before 
the outbreak Hardinge had been succeeded 
by Dalhousie, during whose term of office the 
Punjab and Oudh were annexed, and territory 
was added to our Burmese possessions. He 
left India in 1856, shattered in health, and 
died in 1860, leaving instructions that his 
private papers and records, which should be 
of great interest, were not to be made public 
till fifty years has elapsed. 

Lord Canning succeeded, and had to face 
the strong tide of revolt. Its scenes de- 
veloped an unrestrained passion for retri- 
bution, against which he set his face, thereby 
incurring bitter hostility from the members 
of the services he had to guide; but he held 
to ‘‘ his policy of unswerving justice,” thereby 
making possible better relations between the 
two races. 

With the suppression of the Mutiny and 
the transfer of the Government of India to 
the Crown Mr. Innes brings his history to a 
close. The foregoing sketch exhibits the 
main points, and we need only add that in 
the appendixes there is a list of authorities 
consulted, with a glossary useful to those 
unfamiliar with native words. There are 
occasional errors in the spelling of names, 
both English and Indian; but they are not 
important and may easily be corrected on 
revision. The volume, which is light, plea- 
sant to handle, and well turned out, is 
supplied with an index. 








The Moors. By Budgett Meakin. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 


Encuisn students of Morocco and its pro- 
blems, social and ethnological, racial and 
political, form a small but enthusiastic band, 
and they will welcome warmly the publica- 
tion of this handsome volume; the more so 
by reason that it is several months overdue, 
according to the publishers’ announcements, 
and that it is the concluding section of Mr. 
Meakin’s trilogy. For the information of 
those without the circle of the little band 
referred to, it may fairly be stated that this 
work forms the most comprehensive and 
important English contribution of recent 
years to the literature which deals with the 
realm of his Shareefian Majesty Abd el 
Aziz IV. The delightful and artistic, if 
somewhat sketchy writing of Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham, the rather more solid book 
of travel by Mr. Walter B. Harris, and 
the contributions of Mr. A. J. Dawson 
in fiction and magazine articles, whilst 
undoubtedly presenting very interesting 
pee of different phases of life in 

orocco, are yet hardly to be considered 
from the student’s point of view in con- 
nexion with the historical literature of the 





country. Mr. Meakin’s work, we take it, is 
put forward upon an entirely different basis, 
and as an addition to the standard works of 
foreign historical research. In this field, 
and in his own language, he has no 
contemporary rivalry to face. In France 
matters are otherwise. The policy of the 
French Government in Northern Africa has 
concentrated a good deal of attention— 
military, scientific, and literary—upon the 
only empire left in that part of the world 
which retains, nominally at all events, its 
independence. 

The first volume in Mr. Meakin’s trilogy 
was entitled ‘The Moorish Empire,’ and 
dealt mainly with the government and 
politics of Morocco, from the earliest times 
up to the present day. This was an admir- 
able and comprehensive production, in which 
the author’s talent for research and for the 
accumulation of exact data was shown to 
great advantage. The second volume, 
called ‘The Land of the Moors,’ dealt at 
length with the physical features of the 
country, its flora and fauna, its ports, cities, 
rivers, mineral resources, and the like, and 
was less weighty than its predecessor. The 
subject called for greater descriptive powers 
than its author exhibited, apart from the 
demand for historical research, which was 
met thoroughly and adequately. The third 
and concluding volume, ‘The Moors,’ is 
concerned, as its title implies, with the 
people of the country, socially, ethnologic- 
ally, and morally, and purports to show 
the inhabitants of Morocco in their homes, 
in their churches, in the fields, and the 
market-places. To most writers, as to most 
readers, the subject of this third volume 
should have proved the most vitally inter- 
esting and important. But all writers 
cannot be gifted in the same manner, and 
that is perhaps as well for those who read. 
In Mr. Meakin’s case we have an author at 
his best in dealing with an empire, at less 
than his best in describing a country, and 
at his lowest level of general merit in treat- 
ing of the people of that country. Yet 
‘The Moors’ isa closely packed and exceed- 
ingly useful piece of work, and as a text- 
book should be highly valued. But, dealing 
as it does with a people—with several races, 
to be exact—one is bound to say that it 
lacks sympathy, breadth, and strength of 
personal insight, and that nameless quality 
which is so essential to the adequate treat- 
ment of peoples, and which, for want of a 
more definite word, may be called vitality. 
The author has the merit of excelling 
in the lucid exposition of facts upon the 
printed page. The present volume does not 
show him capable of making men and 
women live for us upon paper. He has 
given us the bodies of the Moors, the clothes 
which cover them, the food which nourishes 
them; to their characters, hearts, minds, 
souls (the reader will choose his expression), 
we are not introduced in these pages. 

To the specialist at least they will prove 
a source of pride and delight. As has 
been indicated, the trilogy forms something 
of a standard of reference with regard to 
Morocco, and its author establishes himself 
as a leading authority upon the subject. 
This being so, weight and importance are 
lent to the following dedication, which 
faces one upon the title-page of ‘The 
Moors ’ :— 





‘*To the memory of my Father, who loved 
the Moors; and to those noble men and 
women who have devoted, or who will here- 
after devote, their lives to spreading the Truth 
of the Gospel among them, this volume is with 
admiration dedicated.” 

The wording is somewhat cumbersome, 
but the tribute remains, and coming from 
one who need yield to few in actual inti- 
macy with the conditions of life in Morocco, 
it is noteworthy, and certain to be highly 
prized and freely quoted. Hitherto those 
who know Morocco best have not shown 
themselves ardent supporters or admirers 
of the missionary workers there, and within 
the last few weeks a lady traveller, as we 
noted in our review of her experiences 
there, gave expression to views which, 
whilst thoughtful and courteous, were the 
reverse of encouraging or complimentary to 
the missionaries. Mr. Meakin, however, 
shows warm and cordial feeling on the 
other side, and, indeed, allows his fervour to 
obtrude more than once to the disadvantage 
of his work. In the following passage, for 
example, the note struck, though it would 
be admirable enough for a religious book, 
is decidedly inharmonious in a serious his- 
torical effort :— 

‘*Truthfulness is not a quality which need 
be sought for in Morocco, for the Moors have 
no conception of what we understand by that 
term, any more than Orientals generally. Pro- 
testant Christian countries alone have developed 
the high ideal on which their religion is based, 
and this has made ‘ the word of an Englishman’ 
the best description of a truthful statement 
known to Moors. Lying comes as_ second 
nature to the unregenerate man, and will remain 
a characteristic of the Moors, as of all others, 
until they learn the Way of Truth.” 

Without pausing to consider the literary 
style of this passage, which, though cer- 
tainly poor, is not below the general level 
of the book, we would point out that the 
essence of it is not very polite intolerance. 
When sectarian feeling is introduced into 
a serious account of a Mohammedan 
people, the interest and value of that 
account are materially lessened, the reader 
is made suspicious of partiality in all 
general statements, and—to take a particu- 
lar instance—one’s sympathetic interest in 
the dedication of this volume is reduced to 
vanishing point. The narrow intolerance 
of the mention of ‘ unregenerate man” 
in conjunction with reference to ‘ Pro- 
testant Christian countries,” is a blemish 
much to be regretted in a work of this 
character. The reviewer would remind Mr. 
Meakin also that the description of truth 
which he quotes as best known to the 
Moors—‘‘the word of an Englishman”—was 
borrowed by the Moors from a Christian 
country, and is in everyday use in Spain. 
The reviewer has heard Armenians use it, 
by the way. The general statement regard- 
ing truthfulness among Orientals is, of 
course, true, and the practice of swearing 
by “the word of an Englishman” is 
exceedingly complimentary to the Briton; 
but Mr. Meakin should look further afield 
than to the influence of any sectarian 
teaching for the root causes of these things. 
His assumption that Protestants only are 
truthful, and that because they are Pro- 
testants, is absurd :— 

‘* Falsehood was commended by their pro- 
phet when it tended to reconcile persons at 
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variance with each other; also when practised 
in order to please one’s wife, and to obtain any 
advantage in a war with the enemies of the 
faith, though highly reprobated in other cases.” 


This foot-note to the passage previously 
quoted is itself perfectly correct, but no 
justification whatever for the passage. 
Further, the Christian who declined to act 
precisely in accordance with this quoted 
commendation of Mohammed’s would be a 
most unpleasant person, and one whose 
company would be avoided by all well-bred 
men and women. Common courtesy to 
wives, and to friends at variance one with 
another, will always demand occasional 
suppression, concealments, and even mis- 
statements, whilst in war we call the 
equally necessary untruths, spoken and 
acted, strategy. ‘‘The great blot upon the 
creed of Islam is that precept and practice 
are not expected to go together ’—the 
author would be more correct if he said 
‘precept and practice do not always go 
together ’”’— 

‘except as regards the ritual, so that a man 
may be notoriously wicked, yet esteemed 
religious, having his blessing sought as that of 
one who has power with God, without the 
slightest sense of incongruity.” 

Precisely the same statement might be made 
regarding the Catholic Church and its 
priesthood. 

‘*The position of things was very well put to 
me one day by a Moor in Fez, who remarked : 
‘Do you want to know what our religion is? 
We purify ourselves with water while we con- 
template adultery; we go to the mosque to 
pray, and as we do so, we think how best to 
cheat our neighbours ; we give alms at the door 
and go back to our shops to rob; we read our 
Korans and go out to commit unmentionable 
sins ; we fast and go on pilgrimages, yet we lie 
and kill.’ An indictment like this from native 
lips is stronger than anything an outsider could 
say.” 

In the foregoing passage the author shows 
himself at his best—that is, asarecorder—and 
at his worst. With his statement of fact 
we have no fault to find. It is the insight 
and imagination required for the drawing 
of correct and wise conclusions that he 
lacks. The nature of his conclusions 
in this instance is obvious enough, even 
without reference to the next paragraph, 
which opens with: ‘‘ Yet it must not be 
inferred that all Moors are bad or hypo- 
critical.” He is a foolish man who would 
infer that all the natives of any land are 
‘‘bad or hypocritical.” The Fez Moor 
whose words Mr. Meakin quotes was a 
pessimist, that is all. (Judged by the 
standards of his faith, he was also a very 
lax Mohammedan to talk in this way to an 
unbeliever.) Any English pessimist might 
say precisely the same hard things of 
Christians and of Christianity, and with 
equal truth. Wickedness is common to all 
classes, as well among Ciristians as among 
Mohammedans; and among the upper 
classes of Christian and Mohammedan com- 
munities religious observances are general. 
The blot upon the creed of Islam is, for 
that matter, the blot upon all religions and 
systems of morality; it is, in other words, 
the human liability to err. Taking the 
sentence of the Fez Moor clause by clause, 
we think that it might as reasonably be 
applied to any community of men and 
women in the world. 





But Mr. Meakin’s book is by no means 
entirely devoted to ethical questions. The 
same faculty for the painstaking and labo- 
rious accumulation of minutiz which was so 
apparent and so valuable in ‘The Moorish 
Empire’ is equally apparent, if not quite so 
clearly desirable, in the present volume. In 
the detailed descriptions he supplies of 
Moorish dress we find elaborate patterns and 
diagrams, so lucidly arranged for our con- 
venience that we are assured an ordinarily 
intelligent tailor would be enabled by refer- 
ence to them to furnish us with a complete 
Moorish wardrobe. Every button has its 
place assigned to it; though in Moorish 
garments, by the way, buttons are not 
the homely objects which some of our 
tailors, with their marvellous sense of the 
unfitness of things, place in the middle of 
the backs of our coats. Again, in the 
matter of the food men eat in Sunset Land, 
we are told what it is, and how to cook it; 
interesting recipes and specimen menus 
are provided. To one of the recipes the 
author wisely adds as an essential item to 
the perfect enjoyment of the dish—an 
appetite. The reviewer has eaten of most 
of the dishes here described, and with 
infinite gusto; but in most cases the eating 
came at the end of long, hot days spent 
laboriously in a high - peaked Moorish 
saddle, jogging over the worst roads in 
the world. He never tried to eat dog 
biscuits in similar circumstances, but is of 
opinion that he could have done justice to a 
few of the better sort. The man who does 
not take sugar in his tea, and likes his meat 
from the grill, as free as possible from 
grease, may be warned not to attempt a 
Moorish meal without twelve hours of 
fasting preparation, passed, if possible, in 
the saddle. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Moor, when he can afford it, fills 
his pot with loaf sugar before adding a 
pinch of tea and the necessary water. 

In the course of a full and able account 
of Moorish houses and furniture we are 
reminded that, like other more highly 
civilized peoples, the Moors have no word 
corresponding exactly to our ‘“‘ home.” To 
which Mr. Meakin adds the interesting sug- 
gestion that ‘‘ the nearest approach to it in 
Morocco, wakr, is almost exclusively used of 
the lairs of wild beasts.” (The construction 
of this and many other sentences would be 
the better for amendment before a second 
edition of the book goes to press.) But the 
reader must not imagine that the Moor’s 
lack of the word in his language implies 
a lack of the sense of home in him. The 
Moor’s home, though, unfortunately, it 
cannot shelter him from the persecutions 
of an exceedingly corrupt administration, is 
in most senses emphatically his castle, and 
a very exclusive castle too, as any traveller 
will admit who has heard a Moorish host 
crying, ‘‘Make way! Make way!” to warn 
his women of the intended passage of his 
guest from one room to another. The 
picture one may see at any time in the 
doorway of a Moorish house, of a father 
sitting in the sun and good-humouredly 
trifling with two or three rotund little pie- 
caninnies, ‘‘done into” chromo-lithography, 
would do justice to the almanac of civiliza- 
tion. 

In dealing with ‘Moorish Saints and 
Superstitions’ the author leaves an 





immense deal unsaid, as, in the space 
at his disposal, was inevitable. Some 
readers will regret that the rather weari- 
some list of tombs and saints was not 
curtailed in favour of more particular 
information regarding the deeply interest- 
ing folk-lore of the country. The worship 
of certain trees, stones, hills, and the 
like, or if not their worship, then the 
reverence that is paid to them and the 
offerings that are made to them, is a 
matter regarding which Mr. Meakin should 
be able to speak with some authority. 
A more interesting subject could not be 
hit upon. But, whilst testifying to our 
appreciation of that which he has given 
us, it is certainly not gracious to refer too 
particularly to the things that we miss. 
In this same section of the book, by the 
way, our author dismisses ‘‘ the Sentsiyah”’ 
in one sentence, to the effect that they 
‘‘ have not made themselves felt in Morocco, 
where their special teaching has no raison 
@étre.” It is true that the newspaper writers 
who have suggested that the Sentsi holds 
sway throughout North Africa have greatly 
exaggerated the case; but, on the other 
hand, the reviewer would not say that this 
sect has not ‘‘ made itself felt’’ in Morocco, 
and that for the reason that, whilst making 
inquiries in this matter last year, he found 
representatives of this mysterious order in 
four of the coast towns, one being an hotel 
servant who understood at least two Euro- 
pean languages. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Meakin writes more 
sympathetically, and therefore more con- 
vincingly, about the Barbary Jews and their 
customs and observances than about 
Mohammedans. His concluding chapters, 
dealing with Jewish ceremonies and life 
generally in the “ salted places” of Moorish 
cities, are the most animated in the book. 
Of their religion and its practices, also, he 
writes with kindly understanding and 
respect, though the remarks of the Fez 
Moor regarding the gap between precept 
and practice among the faithful would 
apply even more closely to the average 
Morocco Israelite, who is almost invariably 
scrupulous in religious observance, and too 
frequently unscrupulous and consistent in 
cruelty and dishonesty in his daily life. 
The most revolting instances of perfidy, 
cruelty, and dishonesty the reviewer ever 
came across in Morocco had at their root, 
and not on the side of the angels, a gaber- 
dined figure of righteousness ina skull-cap, 
who lent money and carried a patriarchal 
beard, and, as it seemed, a stone where his 
heart should have been. 

With all that it lacks, and with its 
blemishes, ‘The Moors,’ which is amply 
illustrated, remains a solid and useful piece 
of work. For the conscientious industry 
he has shown in the whole trilogy much 
credit is due to Mr. Meakin. 








Histoire de la Littérature Latine depuis la 
‘ondation de Rome jusqu’d la Kin du 
Gouvernement Républicain. Par Clovis 
Lamarre. 4 vols. (Paris, Delagrave.) 
Tux work of Prof. Lamarre is one of such 
importance as to render difficult the task 
of a reviewer who would do it justice in 
the short space at his command. We can 
but enumerate briefly the chief features of 
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this admirable history of Roman literature, 
and then refer the student or the teacher to 
the volumes themselves. Though the work 
is primarily intended for reference, it is 
difficult to look into any one of the brilliant 
series of monographs here published without 
feeling tempted to read it to the end. 

The four volumes of the present edition 
were preceded last year by a preliminary 
‘‘ study of the Italian peoples and the first 
five centuries of Rome, designed to serve as 
an introduction to a History of Roman 
Literature.” The history is carried in these 
volumes down to the end of the Republican 
period, and we are promised at no distant 
date a work of similar magnitude dealing 
with the literature of the Empire. The 
whole, when completed, will be the outcome 
of twenty years’ reseafch and labour. 

The plan of the books demands some 
words of explanation. Prof. Lamarre has, 
wisely in our opinion, been content to 
develope his history in the first place 
without giving any long passages of 
quotation from his authors. His fourth 
volume, however, which he modestly entitles 
an appendix, consists entirely of selected 
passages from the authors with whom he 
has to deal, and ferms in itself a golden 
treasury of the literature of the Republic. 
Each selection is gracefully and accu- 
rately translated by the editor. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement are obvious. 

The work opens with a full account of 
the earliest monuments of Latin literature; 
the song of the Arval Brothers, the Saliaric 
songs, the Sibylline books, and the Fescen- 
nine verses are all carefully reviewed and 
discussed, and we pass from a most interest- 
ing chapter on the laws of Rome, including 
a vivid analysis of the Twelve Tables, to 
deal with the earliest orators and historians. 
Prof. Lamarre is not content to date the 
beginnings of Roman eloquence from 
Tiberius Gracchus, but would start with 
Menenius Agrippa and Appius Claudius 
Ceecus, and commits himself a little too 
strongly, in our opinion, to the view that the 
speeches to be found recorded in Livy and 
Plutarch represent the actual words of the 
orators. This is the first, but by no means 
the only indication that the learned pro- 
fessor, fortified by an encyclopedic know- 
ledge of his subject, has given of an intention, 
or at any rate a tendency, to act as vates 
sacer to some of the many after Agamemnon 
whose names and works have survived only 
in uncertain quotations. The chapter on the 
beginnings of history includes a full 
account of the Annales Maximi, the Libri 
Lintei, the Libri Magistratuum, the Tabule 
Censorinz, the Fasti, the Fasti Consulares, 
the Fasti et Acta of the priestly colleges, and 
the inscriptions of Duilius and the Scipionic 
tombs. We must refer the reader to this, 
the first book of the seven included in these 
four volumes, for the interesting, if by no 
means convincing arguments which lead 
Prof. Lamarre to believe 


“que les Romains avaient chez eux les 
éléments d’une littérature...... Sans rien em- 
prunter 4 une civilisation étrangére que le goftt 
de la culture intellectuelle et les préceptes 
de l'art, ils auraient pu, sans doute, donner 
aux éléments qu’ils possédaient en propre un 
développement original, rester toujours eux- 
mémes dans les divers modes de 1’expansion 


de leur génie et finir en somme, avec plus ou 





moins de lenteur et de difficulté, par se faire 
toute une littérature essentiellement romaine.” 

The second book deals with Roman poetry 
from Livius Andronicus to the time of Cicero. 
In his account of Livius Prof. Lamarre is 
once more determined to ascribe qualities of 
excellence to an author of whom we have 
far too little remaining to form an inde- 
pendent judgment, and this in spite of the 
condemnation of Horace. We notice this 
tendency to indiscriminate eulogy with 
regret, because it vitiates much valuable 
criticism throughout this work. We are not 
prepared to see in Livius Andronicus the 
‘‘eréateur de l’ode latine, le plus ancien 
précurseur d’Horace.” In the same 
spirit Prof. Lamarre is prepared to 
maintain against most authorities that 
Nevius was a Roman and not a Cam- 
panian, simply because he would have us 
also believe that Nevius in the ‘ Bellum 
Punicum’ is the true precursor of Virgil. 
The chapter on Ennius is a far better speci- 
men of the functions of the literary historian. 
Here and henceforth throughout the work 
Prof, Lamarre is on surer ground, and his 
thorough knowledge of his authorities en- 
titles his opinions to respect, and in most 
cases he wins our ready acquiescence. In his 
appendix three passages from Eanius are 
quoted, including the fragment of the 
‘Achilles’ discussed by Cicero. 

We then pass to Roman comedy. About 
one-half of the second volume is devoted to 
Plautus. We havea full analysis of each of 
the twenty plays, and these are adequately 
illustrated by lengthy quotations in the 
appendix. The account of the ‘ Captivi’ 
pleases us most. The discussion of the 
characters that appear on the Plautine stage 
is interesting. The defence of Plautus 
against the charges of critics, both ancient 
and modern, which concludes the volume, 
is a model of vigorous controversy and 
enthusiastic partisanship. A chapter on 
Ceccilius of twenty-four pages, in which due 
note is taken, and, for a wonder, no defence 
attempted, of the charge brought against 
him by Cicero, is followed by 110 pages de- 
voted to Terence. The account of the use 
which Terence made of the prologue is parti- 
cularly instructive, and the history of his 
controversies with Luscius makes excellent 
reading. A comparison between the works 
and characters of Plautus and Terence would 
have fitly concluded this portion of the book 
if we ignore the defence of his author contra 
mundum et antiqguum et modernum which Prof. 
Lamarre considers inevitable. 

The third book deals with prose to the 
time of Cicero. The first chapter contains a 
full account of the life, times, and speeches 
of Cato the elder. In the appendix we have 
selections quoted from the ‘ De Re Rustica.’ 
The second chapter deals with many brave 
men, notably L. Calpurnius Piso, L. Cassius 
Hemina, Sempronius Tuditanus, Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, L. Cornelius Sulla, and the un- 
known author of the ‘ Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nium,’ whom Prof. Lamarre believes to be 
Cornificius. Of these also the fragments 
that remain are quoted in the appendix. 
The third chapter discusses the orators from 
Cato to Cicero. The ‘Brutus’ of Cicero is the 
authority for most of these, and we are not 
sure that we should not have preferred 
them to remain within the obscurity of that 
famous discourse, The lives of the Gracchi, 





borrowed from Plutarch, do, however, some- 
what redeem the chapter from the dulness. 
of the Homeric catalogue of which it: 
mainly consists. The appendix, moreover,. 
contains the appeal of Cornelia to her son. 
Caius on his proposing to stand for the 
tribunate. Ofthe other pre-Ciceronian orators 
we like best the account of Q. Hortensius. 

The fourth book, which concludes the- 
second volume of this history, deals with 
poetry in the time of Cicero, and brings. 
under rapid and brilliant review the works. 
of Lucretius and Catullus. These chapters 
are some of the most eloquent and the most 
lucid in the book, and we need only refer the. 
reader to the defence of Lucretius against. 
the charges of immorality and impiety 
brought against him in his own time, and 
the more modern attack consisting in the. 
proposition of La Harpe, ‘“ Lucréce n’est 
guére pocte que dans les digressions.” 
Catullus is treated throughout with the 
sympathetic admiration which no one can 
deny him who has once felt the beauty of 
his muse :— 

‘Quoi d’étonnant & ce concert d’éloges:;: 
puisque apres l'avoir conscienciet nt étudié,. 
comme nous venons de le faire et sans rien 
dissimuler des imperfections et des défauts, qui 
peuvent lui étre reprochés, on a le droit de- 
penser qu’ila été en méme temps qu’un des plus. 
actifs artisans de la langue et de la versification- 
des Romains un des plus influents précurseurs. 
du sidcle classique de la poésie latine.” 

After the two preceding chapters on 
Lucretius and Catullus we can almost. 
forgive Prof. Lamarre the obstinacy where- 
with, among the “brave men” classified 
under the head of poets contemporary with 
Lucretius and Catullus, he places in the. 
front rank one M. Tullius Cicero, and would 
have us admire the famous verse which 
made its author an infamous poet for ever. 

The fifth and sixth books, which com- 
prehend about two-thirds of the third 
volume, are entirely devoted to Cicero. 
His position as an orator is carefully and 
fairly estimated, and Prof. Lamarre is again 
at his best in the chapter which deals with 
the letters, and the characters of Cicero’s 
correspondents. 

The seventh book is devoted to the prose 
writers contemporary with Cicero. At the 
conclusion of the chapter on oratory there 
are quoted as specimens of contemporary 
eloquence the edict of proscription issued 
by the triumvirs and the protest of Hor- 
tensia; these are translated from the fourth 
book of Appian. 

The contemporary historians, Cesar, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, and Sallust, are each dealt 
with in the following chapters. The editor’s 
appreciation of the style of these authors 
is marked by fine literary discernment. The 
work, as far as it has gone, concludes with 
an admirable chapter entitled ‘ Erudition 
in the Time of Cicero’; it is, in the main, a 
biographical and bibliographical account 
of the life and works of Varro, and forms 
a fitting termination to the history of 
literature under the Roman Republic. 
Here we must jeave the learned historian, 
hoping soon to meet him again. The service 
his industry and talents have rendered to 
classical literature is great, and will, we 
hope, be fully appreciated. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Audrey. By Mary Johnston. (Constable.) 


Tue scene of Miss Johnston’s romance is 
jaid in America before the War of Inde- 
pendence, a favourite place and time with 
novelists just now, and the manners and 
customs of the early eighteenth century 
are reproduced, if not with ‘slavish accu- 
racy,” still without any evident ana- 
chronisms. The hero, who is a Virginian 
proprietor and also a London exquisite, has 
a charm of his own, and so has Audrey, 
the humble woodsman’s daughter, to whom, 
by a singular accident, he stands in the 
position of guardian. But they are both 
the kind of people whom we expect to 
meet in the pages of romance and nowhere 
else. Some of the minor characters are 
drawn with more reality. It is a pity that 
this graceful and pleasing story should be 
unnecessarily marred by a conventional and 
melodramatic ending, especially as it has 
the rare merit of posseseing a plot which, 
at least in its commencement, is original. 
It is one of the good things we have had 
from America recently. 


The Dark o the Moon. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Crockett has found again in this 
sequel to ‘The Raiders’ the inspiration 
which grey Galloway gives him with its 
hills and woods and floods. His descrip- 
tions of sky and landscape are always in 
harmony with the action of the story, which 
turns on a capture once more, only of hero 
this time instead of heroine. As to cha- 
racterization, the author has seldom marked 
a better contrast than that between Hector 
Faa, the gipsy brigand, whose ignoble acts 
of fraud and force are just extenuated by 
his sincerity in the elemental beliefs of his 
race, and Austin Tredennis, the middle-aged 
captain in ‘‘ Ligonier’s,” a veteran in war 
and neophyte in love, whose honest heart 
wins an audacious and unconventional 
girl. Mr. Crockett has generally proved 
successful in this type of warm - hearted 
hoiden, but in Joyce, the supposed daughter 
of Hector Faa, we think he has reached a 
higher planeand created a memorablefigure. 
Her lover is a little commonplace, indeed 
Dboring at times. Asa small point, we would 
submit a doubt as to Mr. Crockett’s law 
with regard to the English peerage of Tre- 
‘dennis—that is, if we understand his theory 
of its devolution ; and we are certain that 
“Captain Dick ” did not become ‘‘the Lady 
Marion” on marrying her knight. Mr. 
Crockett delays the progress of the story 
unduly with explanations and hints from 

the narrator. 


By 8. R. Crockett. 





Captain Ravenshaw. By Robert Neilson 
Stephens. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Ei1zABETHAN London furnishes Mr. Stephens 
with matter for a story of adventures so 
adventurous that the reader is surfeited too 
soon. It makes one recall the motto in- 
scribed on the house of Jacques Cour at 
Bourges, ‘‘ A cceur vaillant rien impossible.” 
But though ina story of adventure nothing 
is impossible, one would rather that things 
did not seem so easy. Prejudice, too, is 
against the whitewashing of a rascal. It 
annoys one that the rascal should win the 





heroine and to be told that after all he was 
a gentleman. It is almost an insult to one’s 
common sense. If he was a gentleman, why 
did not he behave like one? It is all very 
well to be told that a rollicking, roistering 
rascal was not really such a bad sort of 
blackguard after all, but it is not very inter- 
esting. One does not, however, wish to 
take Mr. Stephens too seriously. He tells 
his story with spirit, and he has taken pains 
in dealing with Elizabethan London. 





Mistress Barbara Cunliffe. 
Sutcliffe. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. SvurcrirFe has dated his new story 
nearly a hundred years ago, when the over- 
seer’s lash still swung in the mills, and 
children of six years old were made to work 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. But 
the revolt against such atrocities was begin- 
ning to make itself felt, and the picture is 
not all a grim one. Indeed, the combers, 
as well as the agriculturists upon the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire moors, seem to 
have been on the whole a cheerful race, and 
in Mr. Sutcliffe they have found an able and 
sympathetic exponent. The contempt felt 
by the land for trade is forcibly expressed 
in the strenuous character of Stephen Royd, 
himself the one straight-dealing millowner 
of the neighbourhood. For Royd is by 
birth a country gentleman, driven by the 
hard living of his forefathers to soil his 
hands in trade in order to redeem the 
paternal acres. The story which centres 
round this man’s love for Barbara and his 
ambition to return to the land is inordinately 
long, but interesting, and not without 
dramatic elements, notably that of Squire 
Cunliffe’s secret. The latter and Parson 
Horrocks are pleasant specimens of an old- 
world chivalry, while Tim o’ Tabs, the irre- 
claimable poacher, and his light - hearted 
sentiments, afford welcome relief to a certain 
heaviness of manner from which the author, 
in his anxiety to impress his readers with 
local colour, can seldom free himself. 


By Halliwell 





John Lott’s Alice. By Frances G. Burmester. 
(Grant Richards.) 
Or the many classes into which novels are 
divisible that which may be called the fiction 
of localities has during recent years become 
one of the most remarkable. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy with his Wessex—for the Wessex of 
fiction is more familiar than the Wessex of 
the Heptarchy—will occur to most readers 
asa leading exponent. A notable essay in 
this branch of fiction is this story. We 
have not before met with Miss Burmester’s 
work, but there is a maturity, a sureness 
of touch, about ‘John Lott’s Alice’ that 
might well be the result of experience. 
The story is sad-toned as a grey day on the 
Essex marshes, about which most of its 
scenes are played, but the consistently 
drawn characters are such that their story 
could have been no brighter. There are 
varied chapters even in the short and 
simple annals of the poor, and though Miss 
Burmester has chosen some of the more 
serious, she has presented them with unusual 
ability. The story deals with the loosening 
by simple circumstances of the moral fibre 
in two widely different men—John Lott, 
the labourer, trusted over-much by his 
absent employer, and Benjamin Field, the 





Methodist farmer-preacher; the former 
cheats his master, and Field, becoming 
aware of it, uses the labourer as a tool 
for his own money-making ends, for he 
has misappropriated the funds of a local 
benefit society of which he is the only 
educated member. The two men are ably 
presented, and their development indicated 
with some subtlety. Alice, Lott’s second 
wife, who is at once the means of her 
husband’s rehabilitation and of FTield’s 
downfall, is a remarkable character. We 
are haunted by the scenes in which her 
child dies, and in which she makes her 
statement at the revivalist meeting. It is 
a story remarkable for its characterization, 
and for the most part well written, although 
the author occasionally uses ‘ who” for 
whom. If ‘John Lott’s Alice’ be the 
author’s first book, it is such an excellent 
first as we rarely encounter. 





The Assassins. 

(Heinemann.) 
Tuts romance is as full of faults as a generous 
wine of Burgundy is full of warmth. But 
it is romance. Here are all the errors of 
style and of judgment which one associates 
with an author’s first book and with youth. 
But they are all errors on the generous, 
impulsive side, of hot blood, swift move- 
ment, exaggeration, and display; errors 
over which even the hypercritical may smile 
rather than frown, with good-humoured 
deprecation, and without annoyance. One 
fancies that the writer sows his literary 
wild oats here; and they are a hopeful 
crop. In the world of fiction, at all 
events, we live in an age of over-sophis- 
tication, a period of attenuation born 
of wide-spread but superficial education. 
There is nothing in the least attenuated 
about ‘The Assassins.’ The author’s choice 
of subject, apart from other signs, suffices 
to ensure him against any accusations of 
timidity. The story deals with the wars 
of the Crusades. French Philip, English 
Richard of the Lion Heart, the Saladin— 
these and other great figures of history and 
romance are here dealt with in familiar 
fashion. But the author's achievement 
(dotted over as it is with faults and inaccu- 
racies) justifies his daring. The story moves 
exclusively in the East, and is concerned 
with Mussulmen rather than with the 
Western horde. Yet the writer betrays no 
personal knowledge of the East, and is 
certainly not familiar with Mohammedan 
peoples, their faith, or their customs; that 
he shows upon every page. He is one 
of those for whom close first-hand study 
of material might lessen considerably 
the dash and glitter which constitute 
the interest—the fascination, one might 
almost say—of their work. Nevertheless, 
in a second edition of the present story, 
or in his next book, the author should be 
at some pains to amend his construction of 
sentences. The style also might be im- 
proved. “Thou art afeard.” ‘Thou 
triflest to gain time to befool me.” ‘Thou 
meanest.” One wearies of that sort of 
diction. The story is well worth reading as 
it stands, and is a good promise for better 


things. 


By Nevill M. Meakin. 
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Man, Woman, and Fate. By Iza Duffus 
Hardy. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Even the most superior person should 
hesitate before permitting himself to sneer 
at the title of this work ; it fits the matter 
as a well-made glove fits the hand. The 
story is of the class known in trade 
circles as “ sensational domestic,” and of its 
class is the most typical that we have read 
for some time. Its fidelity to the conven- 
tions of the school to which it belongs is 
marvellous ; no single page will disappoint 
or surprise the trained observer of such 
things, no feature in the minutest detail 
will upset his calculations. The book is 
was. what it appears and professes to 
e. The villain’s name is, naturally, Lionel 
Hawkesforth; the adventuress, with her 
fascinating voice, has two husbands living, 
while, at the rural ‘‘ Grange,” she sets her 
cap at the stalwart hero, Geoffrey St. Julian, 
who, despite the wiles of the much-married 
one, marries the lovely Claire of ‘‘ The 
Towers,” after a probationary period of 
glory-winning in the Transvaal. 


A Heart of Flame. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
RecGarvinG this story of Mexican life there 
is little to be said beyond a mild expression 
of surprise that it should have found a pub- 
lisher, and a word of praise for its illustra- 
tions, which show more of spirit and 
imagination than one finds in the common 
run of such things. The author would 
appear to know Santa Fé, the scene of the 
story, intimately, but in this book he has 
used his knowledge to very little purpose. 
Its characters—peasant, priest, and revolu- 
tionary—are the veriest puppets, their dia- 
logue is woodenly unreal, and their pre- 
posterous air of intensity and high tragedy 
in situations and circumstances the most 
commonplace nothing less than exasperating. 
One is annoyed, too, by a suggestion of 
the existence of a real story somewhere be- 
neath the tiresome verbiage of the author. 
Mathilde and Ramoncita, the two girls 
whose faces the illustrator has shown us, 
would have interested us, we are convinced, 
had their author but permitted them to do 

so. 


By C. F. Embree. 








RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES’ PUBLICATIONS. 

To the many translations of Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ now in existence the 
Rev. Thomas Lewis, of the Baptist Mission on 
the Congo, has added a Fiote version, pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. The 
Fiote or Congo language is spoken along 
the lower course of the great river, and 
throughout the district of San Salvador, the 
ancient ‘‘ Kingdom of Congo.’’ It was the 
first Bantu language to be studied by Euro- 
peans, since we find that a Portuguese treatise 
on Christian Doctrine was translated into it 
by the Jesuit fathers in 1624. The earliest 
grammar of any Bantu language was Fr. 
Hyacinth Brusciotto’s ‘Rules for the More 
Easy Understanding of the Most Difficult 
Idiom of the People of the Congo,’ published 
in 1659. Its study has been taken up in our 
own day hy various members of the “ Living- 
stone Inland’’ and Baptist Missions, the first 
named issuing (besides a translation of 
Brusciotto’s grammar) a dictionary compiled 
by Messrs. Craven and Barfield, and Mr. 
Barfield’s ‘Concords of the Congo Language.’ 
These two works, while they were service- 
able in their way, were avowedly provisional, 


and have been practically superseded by 
the Rey. W. Holman Bentley’s magnificent 
dictionary, published by Triibner & Co. for the 
Baptist Missionary Society in 1887. At the 
same time the discrepancies discoverable must 
not be too hastily set downas due to error on 
the part of the earlier writers, since they 
worked on the basis of the language spoken at 
Mpalabala, while Mr. Bentley learnt it at 
San Salvador, and was assisted in his re- 
searches by nativesof that district. It would 
seem, however, that he is quite right in taking 
the latter form as the standard in developing 
a literary language. Kibokolo, in the Zombo 
district, where Mr. Lewis has been working, 
lies some distance east of San Salvador, within 
the territory marked on maps as Mwata 
Yamvo’s country, The language into which 
he has rendered the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ cor- 
responds, on the whole, with that of Mr. 
Bentley’s dictionary, with some local varia- 
tions, such as z for j (nzila for njila, ndozi for 
ndoji), &e. The present edition is beautifully 
printed and neatly bound, with several illus- 
trations. The translation, like the Mang’anja 
and Zulu ones, is of the First Part only. 


The late G. L. Pilkington’s Handbook of 
Inganda, now reprinted, was originally written 
ten years ago. Though not quite the first 
in the field (it had been preceded by a 
somewhat tentative work of the Rev. C. T. 
Wilson’s in 1883, and by the ‘ Essai de Gram- 
maire Ruganda’ of one of the French mission- 
aries in 1885), it was unavoidably hasty and im- 
perfect in character, being prepared under diffi- 
culties, tomeeta pressing emergency. The pre- 
sent reprint is said to include some corrections ; 
but we must own ourselves disappointed with 
the book as a whole. It would be unreasonable 
to demand that a practical manual, designed 
for the use of missionaries whose aim was to 
understand and make themselves understood 
as speedily as possible, should be of a nature 
to satisfy the philological student desirous of 
exploring the peculiarities of this very inter- 
esting language; but still we might fairly 
expect that some points, obscure or un- 
certain in 1891, would have been cleared up 
by some of the lamented author’s colleagues 
during ten years’ work and _ intercourse 
with the natives. Thus, for instance, on 
p. 14 we are told that the rules which regulate 
the appearance or non-appearance of the 
initial vowel (as o in omu-ntu) ‘‘ are not clear 
at present.’’ We might use this to illustrate 
the benefits of the comparative method of 
language-study. A very little knowledge of 
Zulu would have sufficed to suggest the 
question whether nouns do not invariably 
drop the initial vowel in the vocative; and 
furthermore whether its presence or absence 
in adjectives does not depend on their being 
used attributively or predicatively. Zulu, 
however, is not a language likely to come 
within the scope of workers in Uganda, 
while Swahili (which lies nearest for purposes 
of comparison) has lost this peculiarity, through 
extensive attrition of prefixes. But one would 
have thought that—especially with such in- 
telligent native help as seems to be available 
—the question might have been solved by an 
appeal to usage. The texts at our disposal do 
not enable us to determine it off-hand; but it 
certainly seems that while there are (apart 
from elisions after vowels) some cases of drop- 
ping the initial not paralleled in Zulu, it is 
also dropped in the vocative, as in the proverb 
‘*Lubale, mbera, ngotadeko nembiro,”’ Lu- 
ganda is remarkable, along with Herero and 
Zulu, for having retained the original prefixes 
in a more complete form than most other lan- 
guages—e.g., omu-ntu, omu-ti, e-nte, eki-ntu, 
compared with Z. umu-ntu, wmu-ti, i-nkomo 
(e-nte is a curious and unexpected form, for 
which we cannot find a parallel), isi-ntu, and 
the Swahili mtu, mti, ng’ombe, kitu. In two 





cases where the Zulu prefix is elided (though 


traces of it remain in the locative and in the 
concords), Luganda retains it—viz., the fifth 
(Zulu second inthe ordinary arrangement) and 
sixth classes: eli-so (an eye), Z. i-so (which 
the concords show to have been once ili-so), 
and olu-limi (a tongue), Z. u-limi (ulu-limi), 
The plural of this class, however, which in 
Zulu has the prefix izi- (izim-, izin-), is in 
Luganda worn down to a mere n, which changes 
an | following it tod: ndimi for nlimi, Bleek, 
followed by the Rev. S. J. Torrend, calls this 
vowel an article; but there are strong ob- 
jections to such a view. The eighth, ninth, 
eleventh, and twelfth classes have no 
parallel in Zulu, and the seventh only 
partially — that is, if we are right in 
suspecting that ‘‘the nouns in -bu (-obu), 
plural in form, but in meaning, as compared 
with English, singular...... mostly the names 
of abstract qualities,’’ correspond with the 
Zulu seventh class, prefix whu-. These are 
chiefly abstract nouns, as ubu-hle (goodness), 
with a few collectives (or, more properly, 
names of materials), as ubu-hlalu= beads, 
u(bu)-boya=wool, w(bu)-tshwala—beer. (Mr. 
Torrend points out that these latter words 
are not properly contractions, but the result 
of the phonetic law by which, in Zulu, bu- fol- 
lowed by a vowel turns to tsh or j: as in the 
passive lotshwa from loba instead of lobwwe. 
Thus utshw-ala is for ubu-ala. Cf. the Sesuto 
boyala.) The other half of the Luganda seventh 
class—the diminutives in ka-, making their 
plural bu-—are unknown in Zulu; but Chin- 
yanj’ahasdiminutivesinka- making their plurals 
in ti-: ka-ntu=a little thing (chi-ntu=a thing), 
pl. ti-ntu. Itis always dangerous to dogmatize, 
but one is tempted to wonder whether the coin- 
cidence of prefix between these plurals in bu-, 
and the bu- nouns which are not really plurals, 
misled the author into placing them erroneously 
in the same class. We can see no other 
reason for calling words like obu - lungi 
(goodness) and obu-lago (the neck) plurals, 
though there might be some excuse in the case 
of obwato (obu-ato, a fleet of canoes) and obu- 
talage (rust). But in fact Bleek’s ‘Com- 
parative Grammar’ gives tivo bu- classes : one 
the plural of diminutives in ka- (which sur- 
vives in Herero), the other singular and 
corresponding to the Zulu seventh class in 
ubu-. It is, perhaps, less correct to say that 
nouns in ubu- have no plural than that they 
are neither singular nor plural; they are 
thought of in the mass, not individualized, and 
this would apply equally to abstract nouns, such 
as ‘* goodness,’’ and to such words as “‘ grass’’ 
or ‘* wool.’’ The statement that the eleventh 
class contains some nouns in ku- which are 
not infinitives is also, we think, a mistake. 
Kutu (an ear) is not a compound of the 
preposition ku, but an independent root, 
properly belonging to class v. Having lost 
its proper prefix and then been misplaced in 
class xi., it was also given a wrong plural— 
not ma-kutu, as it is in cognate languages, bus 
ma-tu. From a practical point of view the 
book has two great wants. There are no 
exercises and no vocabulary—unless we are 
to count the not very full lists of names in 
chap. ii. We understand, however, that the 
English-Luganda vocabulary referred to in the 
preface will be separately issued later. 

We have also received a set of four Luganda 
Reading Sheets, which are beautifully printed 
and admirably adapted for the end in view, 
being strongly mounted on book-muslin. We 
should like to know, however, what sound is 
intended to be conveyed to the Baganda youth 
by the letter c. In some systems of ortho- 
graphy, adapted more or less freely from 
Lepsius, this answers to the sound of ch in 
church; but this sound, Mr. Pilkington tells 
us, does not exist in Luganda, the nearest 
analogue being ty, with which the Baganda 
pronounce all Swahili words containing the 
ch sound. (In Chinyanj’a the two exist side 





by side, and are apt to be confused by a care- 
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less ear: choka—go away; tyoka, passive of 
tyola—break.) It isa little strange that they 
should possess the corresponding soft sound of 
j (‘jas in jam ”’); but, as the writer adds ‘‘ or 
as di in French Dieu,’’ it is possible that he 
failed to discriminate between these two 
sounds, and that the latter is really the only 
one heard in Luganda. We should also have 
thought that the “‘ringing ng’’ (ng’ or 1’) 
required a separate symbol for the benefit of 
those learning to read. 

We have further received a little book con- 
taining the Collects and Holy Communion 
service (Ushirika Utakatifu) in Mombasa 
Swahili, a dialect which differs from that used 
at Zanzibar, though not enough, apparently, 
to render them mutually unintelligible. When 
this book is ccmpared with the Prayer Book 
authorized for use in Zanzibar the real lin- 
guistic differences (for the translators diverge 
considerably in their choice of expressions, 
and thus make comparison difficult) seem to 
be slight ; some words are not placed in the 
same class—e.g., kisala, a prayer (iv.), which 
at Zanzibar is sala (iii.), and malango (as if 
from a singular lango), instead of milango, as 
the plural of mlango, adoorway or gate. Every 
town on the coast has its own dialectic peculiari- 
ties (a useful list of which is given by Dr. C. 
Velten in the introduction to his ‘ Marchen 
und Erzihlungen der Suaheli,’ pp. xv syq.), 
but these are mostly of minor importance, and 
the learner who has assimilated Steere’s ‘Hand- 
book’ will have no difficulty in adapting him- 
self to the details of the local idiom. 

Another small publication of the S.P.C.K. 
bears the title EZ Rine inia haatee rihunai rago, 
and so on—we will transcribe no further. It 
is, in fact, part of the Prayer Book done into 
the Wano language, which is the speech of 
San Cristoval and the Solomon Islands, in the 
South Seas. 











EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

National Education. Edited by Laurie 
Magnus. (Murray.)—The valuable essays 
collected into one volume by Mr. Magnus and 
edited by him were written by acknowledged 
experts and tend towards a constructive policy 
in national education, The editor enumer- 
ates some of the chief causes that have pro- 
duced the conception of and the desire for 
a system of education which shall be truly 
national, and exhibit a minimum of separatism 
in educational affairs; he points out two of 
these causes in particular—the removal of 
boundary marks between classes and the 
“growing pressure of outside competition, 
which tends towards union ”’ in the population 
(of the British Isles) against which it is 
directed. Mr. Magnus urges the necessity 
of forming a strong central authority; for his 
survey of educational matters as they exist 
convinces him that they are under a reign of 
chaos, and can only be reduced to efficiency 
and reasonable simplicity by an executive 
power that can and will both think andact. This 
central authority must control and direct both 
secondary and primary education, and must 
take cognizance of the religious teaching which, 
apparently, the country demands. Smaller 
local educational authorities, school boards 
and the like, would be abolished in order that 
the central authority should have freedom for 
its action. Indeed, Mr. Magnus objects 
generally to bodies to which he gives the odd 
but clearly intelligible title ad hoc authorities ; 
in the case of elementary education the exist- 
ing numerous bodies elected ad hoc will have 
no further raison d’étre when the central 
authority is instituted. But we cannot 
altogether agree with Mr. Magnus that ‘‘ the 
distinction between primary and secondary 
instruction is conventional and _false.’’ 
Primary instruction is, we believe, explained 
by statute to be the instruction that an 
average scholar can advantageously receive 





between the ages of five and fourteen. This 
interval corresponds to a fairly well-defined 
period of physical, intellectual, and moral 
development in children, and beyond it many 
cannot be made to take much interest in school 
pursuits, and many more cannot follow them 
if they would, owing to family and economical 
reasons. It therefore behoves the State to 
make the education given between these ages 
as comprehensive and as nearly complete as 
possible, so that it may be a sure foundation 
on which higher instruction of all kinds may 
rest securely. It must not be considered and 
carried out as an introduction into an educa- 
tional region towards which the majority of 
those who receive it will never advance. We 
are soon brought face to face with the ever- 
present difficulty of selecting and co-ordinat- 
ing studies. We have to adjust ‘‘ the claims 
of humane studies and physical science, as 
well as those of liberal culture and professional 
training ’’; and these questions are soberly 
and ably discussed by the writers of the essays 
which Mr. Magnus has collected. 

Prebendary Bernard Reynolds treats the 
rather thorny question of Church schools 
and religious instruction. He advocates 
the retention of religious instruction (not 
necessarily in accordance with the dogmatic 
teaching characteristic of the Church of Eng- 
land) in elementary schools, training colleges, 
and secondary schools. His claim for reli- 
gious instruction in public elementary schools, 
founded on statistics, is very strong—of the 
5,705,675 children on the books of these schools 
in the year 1900, more than half were in 
schools where religious education was given, 
and 2,300,150 were in Church schools. He 
fortifies his argument by the opinions of 
observers in India and some four colonies in 
which religious instruction is to a great extent 
absent, and by an eloquent speech of the 
Count de Mun, who pleads for its reintroduc- 
tion in France. 

Mr. Francis Storr advocates keenly the 
registration and training of secondary 
teachers ; and Sir Joshua Fitch contributes a 
valuable essay on the importance of secondary 
schools. We are glad to find that Sir 
Joshua’s experience leads him to two very 
sound conclusions which deserve, but do not 
obtain, general acceptance—that the inspec- 
tion of elementary and secondary schools 
should be entrusted to one body of officials, 
and that individual examination must always 
hold an important place in appreciating the 
worth of schools. His opinion is as follows :— 

“A collective and class examination may be the 

best for determining the share which a school 
shculd receive from a public fund, but for all 
other purposes contemplated in the examination 
of a school—for the encouragement of merit, for 
the information of parents, for the discovery of 
defects, for securing thoroughness, for the promo- 
tion of the scholar to a higher class, for the award 
of prizes, scholarships, and leaving certificates—the 
examination of the individual scholar is indispens- 
able. In fact, all examination which is worth any- 
thing must always be that of individuals.” 
He alsosays much of interest concerning the 
nature and scope of inspection and examina- 
tion, how they should be carried out, and to 
what authorities they should be entrusted. 

Prof. Armstrong vindicates, with consider- 
able cogency and no little warmth, the claims 
of science (i.e., science of experiment and 
observation) to extensive representation in all 
educational curricula; he quotes in support of 
his position the opinions not only of men of 
science, but of thinkers trained by the older 
methods — Arnold, Kingsley, Thring, and 
others. His enthusiastic desire to smash up 
the idolatry of knowledge (a quotation from 
Thring) carries him rather too far. And even 
Dr. Armstrong himself confesses that he does 
‘‘in no wise despise mere knowledge,’’ but he 
maintains that the school programme of the 
future will not be to inculcate knowledge, but 
to ‘‘ develop knowingness.’? Wethink it would 





not be easy to arrange a school course on these 
lines, even if the heuristic method were fully 
adopted. We do not, however, doubt that 
“no moment should be lost in setting our 
educational house in order.”’ 

The keenness of commercial competition has 
more than anything else made manifest the 
defects in our educational system—or want of 
system; and ‘ Industrial Needs’ and ‘ Com- 
mercial Education,’ (i.) Secondary, (ii.) Univer- 
sity, are interesting topics treated by Mr. 
Provand, Mr. Organ, and Prof. Hewins. Mr. 
Provand shows that the young Englishman 
devoting himself to commercial or manufac- 
turing pursuits is at serious educational dis- 
advantage compared with his continental or 
American rival, and Mr. Organ and Prof. 
Hewins explain the educational changes 
and reforms which would be most service- 
able to him. Mr. Provand, in discussing 
English institutions where the highest techno- 
logical education may be obtained, writes 
down Oxford and Cambridge ‘‘as useless.’’ 
In this he is hardly just to these homes of 
ancient learning, for of late years much has 
been done in them for the advancement of 
technological studies. At any rate, we wel- 
come Mr. Provand’s admission that the com- 
paratively small number of graduates who 
adopt commercial pursuits exhibit consider- 
able ability and hold their own even in the 
fierce competition of the City. It is encourag- 
ing to find that Mr. Provand does not take a 
‘* pessimistic view of our commercial outlook,’’ 
and that he recognizes causes of weakness and 
slowness in advance other than antiquated sys- 
tems of instruction—among them unwise legis- 
lation, want of sobriety (our working-classes 
spend in drink twice what they pay in house- 
rent), the ‘‘demon of idleness,’’ to quote 
Mr. Magnus’s expression, and our young 
people’s excessive addiction to sports. Mr. 
Medd’s essay on agricultural education follows 
Prof. Hewins’s sketch of the highest techno- 
logical curricula in institutions of university 
rank. Mr. Medd tells us what is done in other 
countries for agricultural education of all 
grades, and explains what has already been 
done in this country and what is still required. 
The first of Mr. Medd’s conclusions is that 
every grade of agricultural education should 
be under the control of the Board of 
Agriculture, not that of Education. The 
weakness of our existing English education 
is, as is indicated below, apparent in modern 
languages. Mr. Eve devotes his attention to 
this subject, showing the inefficiency of the 
classical training now received by the average 
boy, and explaining that the substitution of 
modern languages for Latin and Greek would 
be advantageous not only for practical utility, 
but also for mental training. To quote his 
words, 

‘there is reason to believe that we have in modern 
languages an instrument of liberal education at 
least comparable to the classics. The results to be: 
expected are, in all probability, inferior to thore 
of a complete classical education, which it is neces- 
sary to point out again and again is accessible only 
to a few.” 

On the other hand, it is easier 

“to obtain respectable proficiency in modern lan- 
guages in a shorter time, and in that respect they 
have a distinct advantage over the incomplete 
training in a single ancient language which is the 
staple of a great deal of our secondary education.” 
The last few pages of this interesting volume 
are devoted to a carefully prepared biblio- 
graphical note by the editor, and appendixes 
containing Church of England schemes and 
analyses of them. This volume will be a wel- 
come addition to every educational library, 
and readers will find it of more than ephemeral 
interest. 

The Training of Teachers, by S. S. Laurie 
(Cambridge, University Press), consists of a 
number of essays and addresses (fourteen in 
all) published during the last quarter of a 
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century. The volume may be useful to the 
historian of the phases of educational opinions 
in Great Britain; but it hardly presents much 
interest to those concerned with the present 
and future condition of national education. 
The dates of original publication of eleven of 
the essays are added : the most recent of them 
appeared in 1893, eight came out in the eighth 
decade of the last century, and one is twenty- 
five yearsoid. Most persons nowadays readily 
admit that chairs of education have made good 
their claim to places ‘‘in the academic curri- 
culum’’; so the republication of the inaugural 
address (1876) of the Bell Chair of the Theory, 
History, and Art of Education is perfectly 
unnecessary, although the lecture was good. 
The professor makes out an unanswerable case 
for the training of teachers of all grades, but 
there is a feeling of unreality about it all; he 
is most energetically and bravely fighting the 
air, for few people, probably none, differ from 
him. The subsidiary title of the volume is 
* Methods of Instruction,’ and the essays falling 
under this heading are certainly the most 
valuable, and are in closer contact with the 
problems of to-day. Prof. Laurie is an oppo- 
nent of purely secular teaching in schools of 
all grades; he considers religion a necessary 
‘felement in the education of the young. 
Without it all education is barren.’’ The 
lecture on the ‘Religious Education of the 
Young,’ although delivered in 1886, deserves 
careful perusal. The professor seems to have 
a singular liking for religious teaching—in the 
comprehensive sense in which he uses the 
term—and exhibits, no doubt, special aptitude 
for imparting it; so that we are not surprised 
to find some of his most pregnant suggestions 
concerning method in this lecture—suggestions 
of great value also in application to secular 
work. The essays on geography (1886), on 
history, and on examinations, &c. (1887), con- 
tain much that is of interest and use; but 
enthusiasm for liberty of teaching surely over- 
rides impartial accuracy in the statement that 
the Education Department (1880) required 
children to waste their valuable time in get- 
ting up the names of every insignificant locality 
in their county—‘“‘ localities which were un- 
known to the insp2ctors themselves,’’ who 
**specially got them up for the sole purpose 
of torturing children and turning the study of 
geography into ridicule.’’ Prof. Laurie rightly 
appreciates the use and effect of examinations 
in educational work, and points out that they 
are of three kinds—viz., (a) teaching or class 
examinations; (b) qualifying examinations; 
and (c) honour and competitive examinations. 
He shows many ways in which they might be 
improved, and made, as they should be, tests 
of the power of doing what has been taught. 
But he seems to go to a ridiculous extreme in 
saying that ‘‘a good teacher aims at the train- 
ing of faculty, not the giving of knowledge.” 
We are old-fashioned enough to believe that 
the imparting of some amount of information 
to pupils is not an unpardonable offence in 
a schoolmaster. However, we concur generally 
with the author in his opinions concerning 
examinations, their methods and uses; and, 
indeed, in most of his educational judgments. 


Public Schools and the Public Needs: Sug- 
gestions for the Reform of our Teaching 
Methods in the Light of Modern Requirements, 
by G. G. Coulton (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), 
complains that our boys are taught to be unin- 
telligent, and that if Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton, Magersfontein and 
Colenso were lost in the class-rooms of the 
great schools of England. Mr. Coulton is 
concerned in the first place with army 
examinations and with modern languages ; 
fut these are really the key of the position, 
since they exhibit the undue retention of 
ancient traditions, and blindness to all the 
improvements which have been shown on the 
Continent to be possible and effective. We 





have said that in the treatment of modern 
languages (and in these we include English) 
and in the army examinations lies the key 
to the position. A word or two may be neces- 
sary to explain this. Two questions are 
involved: the curriculum and the methods. 
Nothing can properly be taught in a couple of 
hours per week; by consequence, if modern 
languages are to be properly taught, some 
adjustment of the curriculum is necessary, by 
which at some period (early or late) more time 
may be given to them. The authorities do 
not realize, what the Germans have proved by 
experiments on parallel forms in the same 
school, that boys learn better, more quickly, 
and with greater interest if both Latin and 
Greek are postponed for a couple of years. 
The present system does not even make boys 
intelligent. 

In army cramming (we cannot call it teach- 
ing) the result often is that none of the 
subjects is mastered. Even the top boy in 
Woolwich has not mastered his mathematics, 
as Mr. Baker, of Cheltenham, admits ; and the 
Latin, specimens of which are given here, is 
beneath contempt. Then, again, as to method : 
the authorities have not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to foreign experiments; where such an 
attempt has been made, it has been made by 
the assistants, often in the face of opposition 
and ridicule, at best under toleration. In some 
schools no English is taught at all; in most the 
English teaching consists of an hour or so a 
week. Schools are engaged, #s Mr. Coulton 
says, in cramming boys, almost from theircradle, 
from scholarship to scholarship, like a Strass- 
burg goose; the modern side and the army 
class must take their chance. The results are 
illustrated from the other side by the example 
of the naval officers, the finest officers in the 
world, yet so early taken away from the schools. 

A number of examination papers and anno- 
tated books are criticized to show the faults 
of the present system. It appears that ex- 
aminers desire to find out not what a boy 
knows, but what hedoes not; that more stress 
is laid on exceptions than on rules. The 
highest honours in some of our chief French and 
German examinations could be won by a deaf- 
and-dumb man. Further, the schoolmaster’s 
work, not being efliciently supervised, is shown 
to be often grossly careless ; the specimen prose 
with corrections given on p. 234 ought to open 
the eyes of readers. What, then, is the 
cause of this disastrous state of things? Mr. 
Coulton traces it all to the fact that the head 
masters are amateurs. When we remember 
that within the last three years two men have 
been appointed to public schools straight from 
the university, with no school experience at all, 
and a third with only two years’ experience, 
and that breadth of experience is often not 
taken into account at all by governing bodics, 
we must admit that there is something in the 
indictment. We do not admit that things are 
so bad as Mr. Coulton makes out, but the 
vigour of his writing may serve to commend it 
to the ordinary reader and arouse his interest 
in a subject concerning which he knows and, 
apparently, cares little. 


Schools at Home and Abroad. By R. E. 
Hughes. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—We by no 
means assert that the author’s views on 
education and kindred topies do not merit 
attention —far from it; the essays and 
addresses which Mr. Hughes now presents for 
the second time to the public are intelligent 
and interesting; but perhaps because they 
were commendable in their original present- 
ment, they hardly make a really satisfactory 
book. Mr. Hughes, if he desired to address 
those interested in English educational ques- 
tions, should have taken the trouble to write 
a definite work on education rather than to 
put before us a réchauffé which exhibits the 
‘repetition and apparent diversity ’’ that he 
rightly feared were “‘ inevitable in a collection 





of essays written under these circumstances,” 
Still the book contains much interesting 
information and not a few valuable opinions 
on the condition of educational matters in 
our own country and elsewhere. Mr, 
Hughes appears to have made a special 
study of foreign schools, both primary and 
secondary, and it is therefore the more 
pleasing to find him by no means pessimistic 
in his judgment of what we are doing in this 
country and hopeful about what we shall do 
next. He is inclined to re-echo Matthew 
Arnold’s cry that our great need is the sys- 
tematization of secondary schools, and that in 
this process lies our educational salvation. 
He finds that we are not so far behind our 
international rivals in technical and com- 
mercial training as most writers and speakers 
on schools maintain. ‘‘ It is not technical nor 
commercial education that we need as much 
asa better and more comprehensive scheme 
of national training.’’ England is shown to 
be a substantial, well-furnished ‘‘ half-way 
house ’’ in education, between the free systems 
and methods of America and the highly 
centralized ones of the older bureaucratic 
countries, France and Germany. ‘‘ Better the 
intellectual levity of America than the cul- 
tured servitude of Europe.’’ Mr. Hughes 
supplies a careful comparison of the English 
school and its German rival; and one of his 
most readable and useful chapters is devoted 
to the contrast and consideration of two good 
country schools, one in Germany and one in 
England. There appears little difference in 
level between the educational results obtained 
in the two schools, but we cannot help thinking 
that the English school is more likely to pro- 
duce good serviceable citizens than its con- 
tinental rival. We entirely agree with the 
author that the ‘‘ future of the community is 
more intimately bound up with the welfare of 
the rural school than perhaps most of us 
imagine.’’ Our primary schools, we find, are 
on the whole in a condition of creditable 
efficiency, and exhibit a marked tendency 
towards improvement. We are behind our 
rivals in the organization and distribution of 
secondary schools, in professional study of 
pedagogy, and in a really practical scientific 
view of high technical and commercial training 
—what it is, and at what point it should be 
given in theschool life of a youth. These and 
similar questions are treated in a thoughtful 
and helpful manner by Mr. Hughes, who, in 
common with the majority of the educational 
reformers of to-day, wishes to substitute the 
discipline of modern languages for the severer 
training in classics which is still dominant, in 
English secondary education. There is, how- 
ever, still much to be said in favour of strict 
training in the use of words as expressing 
accurate thoughts; the verbiage of a few 
passages in Mr. Hughes’s volume, and gram- 
matical slips in others, do not allow us to 
forget that it is so. 


The Teacher's Manual of Composition.— 
Vol. I. Junior Course. By Robert S. Wood. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—English composition has 
under recent Codes been recognized as 4 
necessary and valuable subject in the curri- 
culum of our public elementary schools, and 
it is clearly the intention of the Board of 
Education that it should be taught even in 
infants’ departments and classes. Of the 
formative and educative value of lessons in 
composition there can be no doubt, for the 
correct use of words is the direct outcome of 
accuracy in thought. Mr. Wood's manual 
will, if rightly used, be of value to 
teachers, especially inexperienced ones, in 
giving lessons in English composition to 
junior scholars. But the very efficiency of 
his guidance is a danger, for many pupil 
teachers and assistants will be inclined to 
present themselves before their classes manual 
in hand, and their teaching will he of the 
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depressing kind—teaching by rote. If, how- 
ever, they will use the manual for preliminary 
self-preparation much good will be derived 
from it, and their lessons will exhibit both 
freshness and spontaneity. Is it too much to 
hope that head teachers will insist on the right 
use of this and other manuals of teaching ? 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. LonemMan & Co. publish The 
German Empire of To-day, by ‘‘ Veritas,’’ an 
excellent, though not a literary account of 
the German Empire as it stands, with a brief 
view of its history. The extraordinary 
increase of the trade and shipping of Germany 
in the last five or six years is in itself a sufli- 
cient reason for the book. There must be 
many business men in this country who want 
to know exactly what the German situation is 
and whose want is supplied by the volume 
before us. The great failure of the modern 
German Empire has been in its colonial 
policy. The idea of diverting from the 
United States the current of German emigra- 
tion and turning it to countries under the 
German flag was the aim of the statesmen of 
Germany, and the failure has been as com- 
plete as foreign observers expected. It 
is worth notice that preferential trade with 
the mother country has not been conceded to 
the German colonies, and that the system of 
compulsory military service has not been 
applied to the troops which rule them, who are, 
contrary to the otherwise universal practice 
of Germany, obtained by voluntary enlistment. 
The cost of the German colonies is enormous, 
and actually largely exceeds the whole volume 
of their trade. In the history which is pre- 
fixed to the volume the German oflicial view 
of the origin of the war of 1870 is taken, as 
it was in the volume on Prince Bismarck 
by Mr. Jacks, of Glasgow. We need hardly 
say that this view is entirely opposed to fact, 
as now known. That the dispute was a fresh 
one in 1870, that the nominal cause of war 
was the real one, and that ‘‘the French 
Emperor, being determined on a war to humble 
Prussia,’’ made it, is incredibly unlike the true 
story as now known, without any chance of 
doubt—revealed in the volumes of the King 
of Roumania and in other sources which are 
rather Prussian than French. Neither need 
we name the volumes showing the military 
preparations of both sides for an inevitable 
war, nor those which, revealing the arrange- 
ments between Austria and France for a war 
in 1871, give the motive for the revival by 
Prussia in 1870 of the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture of 1869. It is hardly the case that in 
1866 the Prussian army ‘‘ advanced to Vienna,”’ 
or that France attempted after that year to 
secure Luxemburg ‘‘by purchase from the 
Dutch Government.’’ There is some feeble 
writing here and there in the volume, such 
as ‘paid up”’ for ‘‘paid’’; but on the whole 
the book is to be highly commended. 


Famous Houses of Bath and District. By 
J. F, Meehan.—The author of this book is also 
the publisher, and he is one of the many book- 
sellers in Bath. Many of the illustrations 
are interesting, but few of them do justice 
to the architectural beauties of Bath. No 
English city is more attractive to the lover 
of fine houses and fine views. Nature and art 
vie here to exhibit a most striking whole. 
But the art which is conspicuous in the build- 
ings is not fully set forth in some of the 
illustrations to this volume, while many of the 
places illustrated and described are along way 
from Bath. Mr. Mechan has not done justice 
to the letterpress; for while he has produced 
amuch larger book than Mr, William Titley, 
he gives little more that is worth reading 
and remembering than Mr. Titley did in his 
‘Memorable Houses of Bath.’ The books of 
Mr, Peach also contain nearly all that is 





worth reading about the Queen City of the 
West. In short, such an experienced book- 
seller as Mr. Meehan should have catered 
for his public with greater care. Mr. 
Gregory, one of his rivals, promises to give a 
really valuable account of Bath architecture, 
which is worthy of all the pains that can be 
taken to make its beauties generally known. 

THE edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
reprinted from the Globe edition on thin 
paper by Messrs. Macmillan will be welcomed, 
for it is light in the hand and well printed. 
We wonder that the same firm have not given 
us their single-volume Tennyson on Oxford 
paper. 

We receive The Hound of the Baskervilles 
(Newnes) too late for early notice. It does 
not lack mystery and terror, but the solution 
is not equal to others we have had from Dr. 
Doyle. Sherlock Holmes grows so anxious for 
theatrical effect that he gets clumsy. Buta 
long course of Watson would be enough to sap 
the finest brain. 

Mr. EpwArp Marston’s Sketches of some 
Booksellers of the Time of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(Sampson Low) do not make so interesting a 
book as his previous volume. All the worthies 
here mentioned have been dealt with at 
greater length by previous writers, whilst the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ records 
all that the ordinary man cares to know about 
them. The most welcome of the several 
chapters is that on Johnson’s father, Michael, 
the Lichfield bookseller, whose portrait and 
house are reproduced from engravings by 
Finden of originals in the possession of Mr. 
John Murray. Mr. Marston gossips very 
pleasantly about Dodsley, the Lintots, Tom 
Davies, Tom Osborne, Andrew Millar, John 
Nichols, and Edward Cave, and has skilfully 
emphasized just the leading real (or imaginary) 
points in the career of each person; so that 
his little volume deserves to be widely read. 
We said in our notice of Mr. Marston’s 
former volume of ‘Sketches’ (Athen., June 22, 
1901), and we still think, that Mr. Marston’s 
own reminiscences would be far more accept- 
able than these short biographies of men 
whose deeds are enshrined in Nichols and 
other accessible authorities. 

In Messrs. A. Constable’s delightful fine- 
paper edition of Mr. Meredith’s novels we 
have Harry Richmond, Vittoria, Rhoda Flem- 
ing, One of our Conquerors, Lord Ormont and 
his Aminta, and The Amazing Marriage. This 
issue is just the thing for the traveller, though 
too good for casual treatment. 

Tue Unit Library, London and New York, 
makes a good start with The Vicar of Wakefield. 
The cloth binding is neat, the print very 
readable, and not too close to the margin. 
Cheaper books than these can never be ex- 
pected. Another volume is Emerson’s English 
Traits, in paper. In tkis we note xripa és 
det misprinted. As Latin and Greek are to 
be a feature of the Library, we hope that the 
one or two quotations which occur in the Eng- 
lish volumes will be correctly printed. We 
have also received Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey ina more elaborate binding. 

J. M. Barrie and his Books, by J. A. 
Hammerton, with 1902 on the title-page, 
appears as a new book. We can find no in- 
dication that it came out in 1900. Messrs. 
Horace Marshall & Son and the author might 
surely have seen to this. Is it worth while 
to take in the public and, at best, a few 
reviewers ? 

We have on our table Black's Historical 
Latin Readers: The Old Senate and the New 
Monarchy, by F. M. Ormiston (Black),—The 
Railway Year-Book for 1902, edited by G. A. 
Sekon (Railway Magazine Office),—A True 
Sportsman, by F. Dodsworth (Treherne),—In 
a Minster Garden, by the Dean of Ely (Stock), 
—Green Barley, by H. A. Nelson (Ward & 





| Lock),—in Deep Waters, by Mrs. B. Harte 


(Digby & Long),—A Dream of Freedom, by 
H. Nisbet (F. V. White & Co.),—A Mystery 
of St. Rule’s, by Ethel F. Heddle (Blackie),— 
The City of Shadows, by J. Barnard-James 
(Digby & Long),—Thérése Raquin, by E. Zola, 
translated by E. Vizetelly (Grant Richards), 
—The Inconsequences of Sara, by Danaé May 
(Treherne),—Miss Carmichael’s Conscience, 
by Baroness von Hutten (Pearson), — The 


Missionary, by G. Griffith (F. V. White 
& Co.),— Red Eagle, by E. S. Ellis 
(Philadelphia, U.S., Coates & Co.), — 


Half my Life, by W. T. Hickman (Arnold),— 
Mad Lorrimer, by F. Mason (Treherne),— 
From Playground to Battlefield, by F. Harri- 
son (S.P.C.K.),—Lyrics, by J. V. Cheney 
(Boston, U.S., Birchard),—T'own Ballads and 
Songs of Life, by R. Kidson (New York, the 
Author, 39, Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn),— 
King Stephen, and other Poems, by A. I. T. 
Salter (Routledge),—Songs of my Violin, by 
A. L. Donaldson (Putnam),—The First Things, 
by the Rev. J. Buchan (Blackwood),—Fathers 
in the Faith, by M. C. Danson and F. G. 
Crawford (Methuen),—and The Old Testament 
Narrative for Schools, by M. Dods (Nelson). 
Among New Editions we have The Formal 
Garden in England, by R. Blomfield (Mac- 
millan),—Hygiene for Students, by EK. F. 
Willoughby (Maemillan),—and God in Shak- 
speare, by C. Downing (Greening). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Capron (F. H_), The Conflict of Truth, 8vo, 10/6 
Maclaren (A.), After the Resurrection, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Morgan (J.), The Sacrament of Pain, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Paton (J.), The Glory and Joy of the Resurrection, 3/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Brown (J. W.). The Dominican Church of Santa Maria 
Novella at Florence, 4to, 21/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Neilson (G.), Huchown of the Awle Ryale, the Alliterative 
Poet, 4to, 6/ net. 
Phillimore (J. S.), Poems, cr. &vo, 4/6 net. 
Shakespeare, The Tempest, edited by M. Luce, 8vo, 3/6 
Bibltography. 
Marillier (H. C.), University Magazines and their Makers, 
16mo, sewed, 3/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Fischer (T. A.), The Scots in Germany, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Lennox (C.), James Chalmers, of New Guinea, 2/6 net. 
Oesterreicher (Baroness), Fragments of Memory and@ 
Fancy, cr. 8vo, 6/ j 
Steele (F. M.), The Convents of Great Britain, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Geography and Travel. 
Abruzzi (Duke of), Farther North than Nansen, 3/ net. 
Bourget (P.), Some Impressions of Oxford, English Version 
by M. C. Warrilow, 12mo, sewed, 3/ net. 
Sherren (W.), The Wessex of Romance, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Philology. 
Plato, Euthyphro and Menexenus, edited by T. R. Mills, 
cr. 8vo, 6,6 
Terence, Phormio, edited by W. C. Laming, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Science. 
Clements (H.), Weather Prediction, cr. 8vo, sewed, 4/ 
Curtis (C. E.), Valuation of Tenant Right, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Davidson (J.), Arithmetic and Algebra, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Mackenzie (J.), The Study of the Pulse, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 
Medical Register, 1902, roy. 8vo, 6/ 
Murray (R. W.), Hare Lip and Cleft Palate, 8vo, 3/ 
Thomson (H. C.), Acute Dilation of the Stomach, 3/ net. 
General Literature. 
Douglas (Sir G.), Diversions of a Country Gentleman, 6/ net. 
Girl of the Multitude (A), by the Author of ‘ The Letters of 
her Mother to Elizabeth,’ cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hornung (E. W.), The Shadow of the Rope, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hutton Hall, by the Author of ‘The Vicarage of Elwood,” 
&c., cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Kelly’s Directory of 
Shippers of the World, 1902, imp. 8vo, 30/ . 
Kennard (Mrs. E.), The Golf Lunatic and his Cycling Wife, 
r. 8vo, 6, 
Pensées io the Journal Intime of Amiel, arranged by 
D. K. Petano, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Simpson (C.), Love Never Faileth, cr. 8vo, 5/ s 
Sims (G. R.), Nat Harlowe, Mountebank, cr. 8vo, 3/4 
Swan (A. S8.), Love Grown Cold, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Swift (B.), Ludus Amoris, er, 8vo, 6/ 
West (J. W.), Fulbeck, a Pastoral, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 
Wilmans (H.), The Conquest of Death, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net.. 
Wolff (J. S.), No Place for Her, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Sickenberger (J.), Die Lukaskatene des Niketas v. Herakleia, 
4m 


Merchants, Manufacturers, and 


History and Biography. 
Alméras (H. a’), Avant la Gloire : leurs Débuts, 3fr. 50. 
Fischnaler (C.), Urkunden-Regesten aus dem Stadtarchiv 
in Sterzing, 7m, 
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Kuhn (F. J.), Betrachtungen iib. Majestaten u. Majestiits- 
Bleidigungen der rémischen Kaiserzeit, 5m. 

Lecomte (L. H.), Virginie Déjazet, 3fr. 50. 

Simonsfeld (H.), Mailinder Briefe zur bayerischen u. allge- 
meinen Geschichte des 16 Jahrb., 9m. 

Philology. 

Seybold (C.), Die Drusenschrift : Kitab Alnogat Waldawiir, 

8m. 


Science. 

Blaschke (P.), Wérterbuch der Elektrotechnik in drei 

Sprachen: Part 2, Franzésisch-Deutsch-Englisch, 5m. 
General Literature. 

Berthe-oy (J.), Les Vierges de Syracuse, 3fr. 50. 

Bonjour (C ), Mélanges: Le Malheur du Riche et le Bon- 
heur du Pauvre, 3fr. 50. 

Boussenard (L.), L’Enfer de Glace, 3fr. 50. 

Feugére (G.), Dans la Fournaise, 3fr. 50. 

Galland (KE.), Hors l’Honneur, 3fr. 50. 

Joliet (C.), Le Roman de Deux Jeunes Mariés, 3fr. 50. 

Margueritte (P. et V.). Le Jardin du Roi, 3fr. 50. 

Quenedey (Mde. L.), En Passant, 3fr. 

Sales (P.), Oiseau de Luxe, 3fr. 50. 








‘CORONATION RECORDS.’ 
Bamff, April 4th, 1902. 

I must hasten to withdraw, with every 
apology to Mr. Wickham Legg, my contradic- 
tion of his statement that the discovery of the 
miraculous phial of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
took place as early as the reign of Edward II. 
I had not seen the letter of Pope John II., 
which clearly establishes the fact as stated by 
Mr. Legg. The extraordinary misprint by 
which, in my letter, the phial was stated to 
have been presented ‘‘ to Richard I. in 1199,’’ 
instead of to ‘‘ Richard II. in 1399,’’ I can- 
not account for. I must have overlooked it when 
correcting the proof. J. H. Ramsay. 








SIR ASTON COKAIN’S WORKS. 
Bournemouth, April 5th, 1902. 

THE works of the Restoration dramatist Sir 
Aston Cokain are confessedly so very rare that 
the many readers of the Athencuwm who are 
students or collectors of old English litera- 
ture will be interested in learning that I have 
secured, after some years, a complete original 
collection of them. If any other person has a 
similar collection I shall be glad if this con- 
tribution leads to a communication to that 
efiect. My volumes, briefly described, are 
as follows :— 

1. Dianea: an excellent New Romance, 
Written in Italian by Gio. Francisco Lore- 
dano, a Noble Venetian. In Foure Books. 
Translated into English by Sir Aston Cokaine. 
London: Printed for Humphrey Moseley at 
the Sign of the Prince’s Arms in St. Pauls 
Churchyard, 1654. 

2. Small Poems of Divers Sorts. Written 
by Sir Aston Cokain. London: Printed by 
Wil. Godbid, 1658.—To these are appended, 
with separate titles, The Obstinate Lady, a 
Comedy ; and Trappolin Creduto Principe ; or 
Trappolin suppos’d a Prince. 

3. The Tragedy of Ovid. Written by Sir 
Aston Cokain Baronet. London: Printed for 
Francis Kirkman, and are to be sold at his 
Shop under S. Ethelborough’s Church in 
Bishops-gate-Street. 1669. 

The first and third volumes are so scarce 
that no copy of them seems to have occurred 
for sale since the establishment of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ and of the second only an 
occasional copy appears. 

‘ Dianea’ was the first published work by 
Cokain. It is dedicated to the Right Hon. 
the Lady Mary Cokaine, Vice- Countess 
Cullen, and the translator says :— 

““My best of friends, Colonell Edward Stamford, 
gave me the author, and intreated me to teach him 
our Janguage. The dedication was therefore due to 
him: but he is owner of so much courtship, as 
(without offence) to give place to a Lady.” 

The title of ‘ Dianea’ is in red and black, and 
this copy is a fine one, with large margins. 

The ‘Small Poems of Divers Sorts’ is a 
somewhat puzzling volume. A few copies 
have a title beginning ‘A Chaine of Golden 
Poems.’ In two or three copies a portrait has 
been found, but I doubt whether it was 
originally published with the volume, for the 





great majority of copies have been without it 
—including the Bindley, Reed, Lloyd, Rox- 
burghe, and British Museum copies—and also 
the present copy. There are full separate 
titles to the ‘ Poems,’ ‘ The Obstinate Lady,’ 
and ‘ Trappolin.’ The latter two in my copy 
are the original titles, but that to the ‘ Poems’ 
is in facsimile. On the other hand, my copy 
has not a single headline cut into, while the 
last copy which appeared at Sotheby’s had 
many headlines shaved and the portrait cut 
round and mounted. It is possible also that 
my copy has the additional interest of either 
having been Cokain’s own copy or of having 
passed through his hands, for there are one or 
two manuscript alterations which apparently 
could only have been made by the author. 
Cokain wrote a ‘ Masque,’ which was pre- 
sented before the Earl of Chesterfield at 
Berthie in Derbyshire, on Twelfth Night, 1639. 
But this ‘Masque’ was not published till it 
appeared in the ‘Small Poems.’ There is also 
extant a quarto edition of ‘The Obstinate 
Lady,’ issued in 1657 ; butas this also appeared 
in the volume of ‘Small Poems,’ 1658, my col- 
lection thus includes all the author's works. 
‘The Tragedy of Ovid’ appeared in the new 
edition of Cokain’s works published in 1662, 
and it also appeared separately at the same 
time. But neither of these issues can compare 
in rarity, I believe, with the edition of 1669, 
of which I have given the title as above. I 
believe that this is one of the scarcest works 
in the English language; andIshall be pleased 
to be either confirmed or corrected in this. 
Cokain’s works are not remembered for their 
genius, for of this I cannot discover much 
trace ; and yet he seems to have been held in 
high esteem by his distinguished contem- 
poraries. He would appear to have recipro- 
cated the compliment, for I find among his 
‘Small Poems’ encomiastic effusions addressed 
‘*to my very good friend Mr. Michael Dray- 
ton’’; ‘*to my friend Mr. Thomas Randolph 
on his Play called ‘ The Entertainment’ ’’; ‘‘ to 
my friend Mr. Philip Massinger on his Tragi- 
Comedy called ‘The Maid of Honour’ ’’; ‘‘ to 
my very good friend Mr. Thomas Bancroft on 
his Works ’’; ‘‘ tomy worthy and learned friend 
Mr. William Dugdale upon his ‘ Warwickshire 
Illustrated ’’’; and ‘‘to my most honoured 
cousin, Mr, Charles Cotton, upon his excel- 
lent Poems.’’ In their ‘Dramatists of the 
Restoration’ Maidment and Logan have re- 
printed Cokain’s dramatic works; and it is 
curious to note that of the original issues of 
these works there are fewer copies in existence 
than there are of the First Shakspeare Folio. 
G. Barnett SMITH. 








THE STRAWBERRY HILL PRESS. 

THE Strawberry Hill Press has always had 
a unique reputation not only on account of Wal- 
pole’s literary gifts, but also because the 
number of things printed there was limited. 
Walpole himself, in one of his letters referring 
to the publication of the last volume of his 
‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ adds, with some 
significance, even if with some affectation :— 

“But as they can be had, I believe not a third 
part is sold. This isa very plain lesson to me that 
my editions sell for their curiosity and not for 
any merit in them : and so they would, if I printed 
‘ Mother Goose’s Tales,’ and but a few.” 

Thus considerable interest attaches to the 
extensive collection of books and detached 
pieces from this press which Messrs. Hodgson 
will offer for sale at the end of the present 
month. This particular collection was left by 
the Earl of Orford when, at his death in 1797, 
he bequeathed Strawberry Hill and its con- 
tents to the Hon. Anne Seymour Damer. It 
may be added that through a relative of hers 
they subsequently passed into the hands of 
the present owner. As such a collection, 
handed down directly from the printer him- 
self, is hardly likely to appear again for sale, 
we may note its more important features. 





As is well known, the first work issued 
from the press was Gray's ‘Odes,’ of which 
1,000 copies were printed in August, 1757, 
The copy in this collection was Horace Wal- 
pole’s own, having his small book-plate on the 
half-title, its importance being accentuated 
by the criticisms and notes written on 
many pages in Walpole’s neat handwriting. 
Space forbids the quotation of these interest- 
ing additions, but mention may be made of 
the note on the expression ‘‘ plung’d”’ in the 
last line of the second ode, where Walpole 
has written: ‘‘It was originally sunk, but 
Mr. Garrick suggested ‘plung’d’ as a more 
emphatic word on such an occasion.” It 
is also curious to note that under either 
corner of the vignette engraving on the title— 
a vignette which has by some been spoken of 
as a book-plate — Walpole has added the 
words: ‘* R. Bentley design.’’ and ‘‘ Grignion, 
sculp.,’’ thus confirming Mr. Wheatley’s con- 
jecture in Bibliographica, that Bentley was 
probably the designer of this vignette, and 
finally disposing of the suggestion that it was 
the work of Bewick. At the end of these 
‘Odes,’ and stitched in under the original 
grey wrapper, is the rare leaflet ‘To Mr. 
Gray, on his Odes,’ of which, it is said, only 
six were printed, and on which Walpole has 
written: ‘‘ By David Garrick, printed at 
Strawberry-Hill.”’ 

Next may be mentioned the copy of the 
‘Anecdotes of Painting’ and the ‘ Catalogue 
of Engravers,’ respecting which Walpole, in 
one of his letters, says: ‘‘ As my ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting’ have been published at such 
distant periods, and in three divisions, com- 
plete sets will be seldom seen.’’ In this case 
also there are additions and corrections in the 
autograph of the author, who has written on 
the cover of vol. iii.: ‘‘This vol. ready for 
new Edition.’’ Unfortunately one of the 
volumes lacks a few plates, otherwise the set 
is complete, having the cancelled preface to 
the last volume, a preface differing both in 
date (October 18th, 1773) and text from that 
eventual © prefixed to the volume, which was 
not issuec. until October, 1780, though the 
title-page is dated 1771. 

Another item, with a long MS. note by the 
author on the coronation of Richard III., is 
Walpole’s ‘ Reply to Dr. Milles,’ a pamphlet of 
which only six copies were printed, and which 
arose out of the controversy on the ‘ Historic 
Doubts.’ Among Walpole’s other works brief 
mention may be made of the ‘Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors,’ with the post- 
script, of which only forty copies were printed ; 
‘Fugitive Pieces’; the rare pamphlet ‘The 
Magpie and her Brood,’ of which there are 
here three copies; the ‘Letter to the Editor 
of the Miscellanies of Thomas Chatterton’; 
and the translation by the Duc de Nivernois 
of the ‘Essay on Modern Gardening.’ It will 
be noticed that there is no copy of either 
‘The Mysterious Mother’ or the ‘ Hiero- 
glyphic Tales,’ both of which are extremely 
scarce. 

Of the well-known ‘Description of Straw- 
berry Hill’ there are no fewer than four copies : 
the edition of 1774, another copy of the same 
on large paper (six only of which were p rinted), 
and two copies of the definitive edition, issued 
with twenty-seven plates in 1784, one of which 
has pencil notes and corrections by the author. 
Therearealso two pamphlets, entitled ‘ Curiosi- 
ties in the Glass Closet in the Great Bed- 
Chamber,’ and ‘ Pictures, Curiosities, &c., in 
the Cabinet of Enamels,’ which are not appa- 
rently recorded in any of the lists of Straw- 
berry Hill books, but which may possibly form 
part of an earlier issue given in Baker's 
Catalogue as having been issued in 1772, 
of which it is said, on the authority of Kir- 
gate, that it was used by the servants when 
showing the house. , 

The works by other authors include Lord 
Whitworth’s ‘Account of Russia,’ Spence’s 
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eurious parallel between Magliabecchi and 
Mr. Hill, ‘ The Life of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
pury,’ Lady Craven's ‘ Sleep-Walker ’—which 
Walpole speaks of as one of the rarest of 
the Strawberry Hill editions—and Hannah 
More’s_ satirical poem ‘ Bishop Bonner’s 
Ghost.’ There are also two copies—one with 
Mrs. Damer’s book-plate—of the edition of 
Bentley’s ‘Lucan,’ the largest and most 
peautifully printed of the books issued from 
Strawberry ‘Hill. 

To the detached pieces and leaflets the col- 

lector will probably turn first, for they have 
become of the utmost rarity, if not unique. 
There are here thirty-four pieces (not to count 
duplicates of several) which are said, on one 
or other authority, to have been printed at the 
Strawberry Hill Press. Of these the verses 
composed and printed on the occasion of vari- 
ous visits to this press are the most nearly 
associated with Walpole. For instance, there 
are the lines addressed to Lady Townshend on 
her visiting Strawberry Hill—a visit which is 
recorded in an amusing letter to Montagu, 
dated August 25th, 1757—as well as those ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Clarence, Lord Chester- 
field, his ‘‘ two wives,’’ Mary and Agnes Berry, 
and others. In the same category, though 
printed in later years, is the characteristic 
prose address which Walpole, at this time 
suffering from gout, presented to Lady Bland- 
ford, and which begins: ‘‘The Master of 
Otranto, being in durance and not able to 
receive the Fairy Blandina.’’ The “ fairy”’ 
was then seventy-eight years old. Among 
other curious items may be noticed a print of 
the coat of arms of White’s Club, a copy of 
which, bound in a volume containing leaflets 
printed at Strawberry Iill, is to be found in 
the Grenville Library, where it is described 
as a ‘* Gamester’s Coatof Arms.’’ In a letter 
to Dr. Ducarel, Walpole refers to this coat of 
arms as ‘‘a little print which was never sold, 
and not to be had of anybody else.’’ Of the 
leaflet, ‘ Questions addressed to the Society of 
Antiquaries,’ there appear to be two versions, 
the first being in sixteen lines and the pre- 
sumably later one being in two columns of 
twenty-three lines. Finally, there are two 
copies—one printed on pink paper, the other 
issued in the name of the Earl of Orford—of the 
quaint rules for obtaining a ticket to view 
Strawberry Hill, and also three tickets, ‘‘ to 
admit four persons and no more,’’ each dated 
and signed ‘‘ Hor. Walpole.’’ 
_ It should be added that the whole collection 
is in a remarkably good state of preservation, 
nearly all the books being in the original con- 
dition, and several in sheets unbound. The 
leaflets, which also comprise several small 
pieces relating in one way or another to Wal- 
pole, are all as issued and not in any way 
mounted. 








Literary Gossip. 


‘Tuomas CromwELt’s Lirg anp Lerrers,’ 
by Mr. R. B. Merriman, will be published 
shortly in two volumes by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. The book is an attempt to 
present the life of Cromwell as a statesman, 
and to estimate his work without religious 
bias; for Mr. Merriman holds that the 
motives which inspired Cromwell’s actions 
were invariably political, and that the many 
ecclesiastical changes carried through under 
his guidance were but incidents of his ad- 
ministration, not ends in themselves. Mr. 
Merriman is of opinion that it is as idle to 
disparage Cromwell’s patriotism and states- 
manship as it is to make him out a hero of 
the Reformation. The volumes contain a 
large number of documents which have 
neither been printed nor calendared before. 


Mr. A. ©. Curris, who has contributed 





much under a pseudonym to recent naval 
discussions, has written a tale of modern 
warfare which will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. next week under the 
title ‘A New Trafalgar: a Tale of the 
Torpedo Fleet.’ It pictures the vicissitudes 
in the naval campaign which might ensue 
if England were suddenly attacked by the 
combined fleets of several Powers. 


Mr. Bartey Saunpers will publish im- 
mediately, through Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, a reply to some recent criticisms 
on Prof. Harnack’s ‘ What is Christianity ?’ 
It will be entitled ‘Prof. Harnack and 
his Oxford Critics.’ Parts of it were de- 
livered lately as a lecture to the Socratic 
Society of the University of Birmingham. 
The same firm will also publish during 
the month ‘A Record of the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement in the British Isles,’ 
with a large number of portraits and tables, 
by Helen Blackburn. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. write :— 

‘*Tn reference to your review of the ‘ Har- 
vard Studies of Classical Philology,’ in last 
week’s issue, we may point out that we are the 
English publishers of the book.” 

WE regret to announce the death of Prof. 
Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews University, 
which took place on Saturday last at Ash- 
ford, Kent. A native of Edinburgh, where 
he was born in 1830, he early adopted the 
teaching profession, but acted as corre- 
spondent to an English journal in the war 
between Germany and Denmark in 1864. 
He was appointed to the Chair of Education 
in St. Andrews in 1876. Several notable 
works came from his pen, including ‘The 
English Language: its Grammar, History, 
and Literature’; ‘A New History of Eng- 
land and Great Britain’; ‘The Principles 
and Practice of Teaching and Class Manage- 
ment’; and ‘One Hundred Essays in 
Outline. He edited a school edition of 
Shakspeare for Messrs. Chambers, and a 
series of English readers for Messrs. Black- 
wood. Perhaps the best known of his 
earlier books was his translation of Kant’s 
‘Critique of Pure Reason’ for ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Library.” 

An account of the Gray MS. (to which 
Mr. Gollancz referred in our issue of March 
29th) will appear in Mr. Gregory Smith’s 
forthcomirg volume on ‘Middle Scots,’ 
which Messrs. Blackwood have in the press. 
The early sheets, containing complete texts 
of two of the Gray poems, including ‘ This 
Warld is verra vanite,’ were printed off 
some months ago. It is remarkable that 
such an outlying matter should have 
engaged the attention of two independent 
students of English literature about the 
same time. The first section of Mr. Gregory 
Smith’s book deals with the MS. collections 
of Middle Scots. 

Tue death is announced of the Rev. 
Robert Owen, an authority on ecclesiology, 
especially on canon law, and a writer of 
several books of merit. 

Max O’Rett has returned from America 
entirely recovered, we are glad to hear, from 
the dangerous operation he underwent in 
New York on January 2nd. He is now 
living in Paris, and writing for the /igaro. 
His new book, ‘ Between Ourselves,’ will 
be published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
on May Ist. 





SEVERAL new and important productions 
will shortly be issued by the Walter Scott 
Pyblishing Company. Among those books 
which are nearly ready will be found the 
‘Reminiscences of Mr. Frederick Goodall, 
R.A.’; ‘Musicians’ Wit, Humour, and 
Anecdote,’ by Mr. F. J. Crowest; ‘The 
Making of Citizens,’ by Mr. R. E. Hughes ; 
‘Sakuntala,’ by Kalidasa, ‘Select Essays 
of John Henry Newman,’ and ‘Marcus 
Aurelius,’ the last three being additions to 
the “Scott Library ”; and ‘The Yeomanry 
in the South African War,’ by Mr. Karl 
B. Spurgin. 

WE are sorry to notice the death, at 
Mortlake, on Tuesday last, of Capt. Thomas 
Hamber. He graduated at Oriel in 1852, 
becoming, in 1860, editor of the Morning 
Herald, Later he took the editorship of 
the Standard, a place he retained until 1878. 
He subsequently looked after the Hour and 
the Morning Advertiser. For several years 
past he had lived a retired life. 


Men who pride themselves on being go- 
ahead and business-like commonly scoff at 
academic training. Mr. Rhodes’s post- 
humous repudiation of such feelings is 
therefore valuable. His ideal public ser- 
vant took a university first, like Lord Milner 
and Mr. Schreiner; read Plutarch, like: Pre- 
sident Roosevelt. Rhodes’s fine collection 
of classics and of type-written translations, 
specially executed for him at an absurd 
price, indicated his taste and his rather 
wanton originality. 

Tue qualifications announced for the 
scholarships will not be easily discovered. 
Future empire - builders, explorers, and 
thinkers have a way of being fools at 
school, unappreciated by boys and masters 
alike. Some men flower late; we hardly 
imagine, for instance, that Lord Randolph 
Churchill would have got a scholarship on 
his early promise. Still, the general idea 
that the successful public servant need not, 
and in some ways had better not, be, say, a 
sausage-seller deserves to survive Aristo- 
phanes. 

Mr. Ruopes’s old college, Oriel, gets 
100,000/., a handsome compensation for the 
suggestion that it is puerile in business 
matters. Yet Oxford has been much more 
than Cambridge a suburb of London, and 
ever since Jowett’s days has had a pretty 
good idea of the mutual advantage of the 
connexion. Both Oxford and Cambridge 
have some rich colleges, but the University 
funds in each case are inadequate. A gift 
to them would be more useful and less 
theatrical than recent donations. But the 
older foundations have been left severely 
alone by the millionaire, often puerile in 
his educational ideas. 

Tue Religious Tract Society will publish 
on May Ist the authentic and complete ‘ Life 
of James Chalmers,’ the great New Guinea 
missionary. It has been prepared by the 
Rev. Richard Lovett, who has been en- 
trusted with all Chalmers’s letters, memo- 
randa, and reports, including an autobio- 
graphy which he wrote. 

Tue Report just issued of the London 
Association of Correctors of the Press shows 
good progress in every department, and a 
steady growth of most of the funds, this 
result being largely due to the services 
rendered by the local collectors. In 1891 
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the Association numbered only 297 members, 
while at the close of last year there were 
496. The mortality in 1901 was comparg- 
tively light, being just under 16 per 1,000 ; 
but we regret to find that the average age 
of the men to whom authors and the press 
owe so much is only fifty-seven years. 
During the year lectures were given by Mr. 
H. W. Nevinson on his experiences in the 
Boer war, and Mr. Arthur Croxton on ‘An 
Evening with Punch’; while Mr. G. Finch 
spoke on Gordon. The Readers’ Pensions 
Committee report the completion of No. 3 
Pension. This, in accordance with the wish 
of Lord Glenesk, has been fixed at 20/. per 
year. The total money invested to establish 
the three pensions amounts to 1,472/. 4s. 6d., 
a result little dreamt of when the first sub- 
scription of half-a-crown was given in 1889 
by the late Mr. F. Macdonald, of Messrs. 
Clowes’s. Efforts are now being made to 
complete the Association Pension inaugu- 
rated at the dinner of 1899 under the presi- 
dency of the Hon. W. F. Danvers Smith, 
and it is hoped that as a result of the 
dinner to take place on Saturday, May 3rd, 
the committee may be enabled to elect a 
pensioner. 


Mr. A. R. WALLER writes :— 

‘* By a slip of the pen, which I can only attri- 
bute to my evil genius, I find that, in the life 
of Cardinal Newman published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, for which I am primarily respon- 
sible, certain passages of ‘ Loss and Gain’ are 
mentioned in the way of criticism when others 
were in mind and intended. I should be 
grateful if readers would substitute on p, 114 
‘ chapters vii. and viii. (Part iii.),’ for ‘chapters 
ix. and x.’” 

Tue late Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee, C.8S.L., 
of Bombay, was not merely the most in- 
fluential member of the Parsi community on 
account of his age and work, spread over 
fifty years, but he was also a writer of con- 
siderable merit. During the Indian Mutiny 
his two pamphlets on ‘ The British Raj con- 
trasted with its Predecessors,’ and on ‘The 
Blessings and Freedom of British Govern- 
ment contrasted with the Tyranny and 
Oppression of Russia,’ attracted much 
notice, and, being published in Marathi 
and Gujerati, did much to mould native 
opinion in Western India. For these he 
received Lord Canning’s thanks, and an 
English translation of the former was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. In 
1858 he published, during a visit to London, 
his principal work, entitled ‘The Parsees: 
their History, Manners, Customs, and Reli- 
gion,’ of which a revised and greatly en- 
larged edition was published in 1885 by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 


Tue Transactions of the Berlin Oriental 
Seminary for 1902 (appearing at the end of 
the year) will contain an important contri- 
bution to ethnographic knowledge in the 
shape of an essay by the late G. Viehe, on 
the two sets of clan (or caste) customs of 
the Herero, known as Omayanda and Otuzo, 
and inherited through the mother and the 
father respectively. The Herero, of whom 
comparatively little is known in this coun- 
try, have in some respects preserved more 
of the primitive Bantu tradition than other 
races, and any record of their peculiar insti- 
tutions, before their distinctive features 
have been effaced by European influence, is 
of inestimable value, 








M. Dvusut ve Larorest, whose tragic 
death was announced in Paris a few days 
ago, had a considerable popularity as a 
novelist, and rivalled M. Xavier de Monté- 
pin. He was born at Saint-Pardoux on 
June 24th, 1853. He studied law, but 
entered upon a literary career about 1880, 
joining the staff of the Migaro, in which 
most of his serial stories first appeared. 
Some of his earlier works, such as the ‘ Réve 
d’un Viveur’ and ‘ Un Américain de Paris,’ 
created a stir at the time of their appear- 
ance, and for one he was prosecuted. His 
power of work was enormous. 


Tue death of Edmund von Zoller, the 
Archivist and Court Librarian of Stuttgart, 
took place on April 1st. He was born at 
Stuttgart in 1822, and studied philology at 
Tiibingen. His ‘Bibliothek-Wissenschaft 
im Umrisse’ (Stuttgart, 1846) is regarded 
in Germany as the beginning of a scientific 
treatment in the ordering of libraries. He 
spent the greater part of his long life in 
his native city, where he was active as a 
political journalist, and had some popularity 
as a novelist and dramatist. His greatest 
achievement in journalism was the founda- 
tion, in partnership with Hacklinder, of the 
well-known illustrated weekly Ueber Land 
und Meer, which he continued to edit 
for many years. His linguistic attain- 
ments were proverbial; in addition to his 
mastery of the classical languages, he could 
speak fluently in English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Dutch, and Flemish. He was the editor 
of the Hallberger series of ‘‘ Illustrated 
Romances of all Nations,” and translated 
works in each of the languages mentioned 
above. He was much consulted as an 
expert in heraldry, and published histories 
of the orders of Germany and Austria, of the 
Golden Fleece, &c. 

Tue death in his sixty-seventh year is 
announced from Wiesbaden of the able 
journalist Johannes Lahm, for many years 
editor of the Rheinische Kurier. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers include a 
Return of the Scotch Education Department 
showing Expenditure from the Grant for 
Public Education, &c. (23d.); Abstract of 
Accounts of the University of Edinburgh 
(13d.); Annual Statistical Reports of the 
Universities of Edinburgh (143d.) and Aber- 
deen (1d.) ; Statutes made by Jesus College, 
Oxford, December 6th, 1901 (3d.); a Return 
of the Statistics of Schools of Science con- 
ducted under the Regulations of the Board 
of Education (2d.); and Regulations for 
Evening Schools (2¢.). 








SCIENCE 


—_—— 


Indian Land Cessions of the United States. 
Compiled by Charles C. Royce, with an 
Introduction by Cyrus Thomas. [ Part 2 
of the Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, J. W. 
Powell, Director.] (New York, Smith- 
sonian Institution.) 

Tue labours of Mr. Royce on this important 

historical and geographical undertaking 

began with the beginning of the operations 
of the Bureau of Ethnology in 1879. To 
the very first report of that body he contri- 
buted a paper on ‘Cessions of Land by 


Indian Tribes to the United States.’ In 
the present volume the completed results 
of his work are shown in a schedule of 720 
separate cessions, besides a great number 
of illustrative and confirmatory documents, 
rendered intelligible by a series of sixty-seven 
fine maps. These cessions date from the 
organization of the Federal Government, the 
first recorded being the treaty concluded with 
the six nations of New York on October 
22nd, 1784, the last documents scheduled 
being seven Acts of Congress dated August 
15th, 1894, confirming agreements made 
with as many Indian tribes. The earlier 
treaties contained an acknowledgment of the 
United States as the sole and absolute 
sovereign of all the territory ceded to those 
States by Great Britain in the treaty of 
peace. Later, the Indian title by occupancy 
was admitted. It was held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the right of 
the Indians to the soil could not be taken 
from them, except by their free consent or 
by right of conquest in case of a just war. 
Upon the application of this doctrine rests 
the long series of documents abstracted 
and considered in this monumental work. 
It is evident that it must possess great 
interest to the student of history, as well as 
much practical use as a record of official 
papers, while the series of maps is geo- 
graphically valuable. It is difficult to 
measure the labour which must have been 
undertaken by the author in verifying and 
laying down upon the map of each state the 
successive stages in the acquisition of Indian 
territory from the vague indications of 
boundary contained in the documents them- 
selves, especially those of early date, where 
places are mentioned by names which have 
long since ceased to be in use. 

Mr. Royce, in his paper of 1880, instances 
a case of this kind, where, in the treaty of 
1798 with the Cherokees, ‘“‘ Hawkins’s line” 
is mentioned as one of the boundaries, so 
named after the man who had surveyed it. 
The examination of more than four thousand 
maps and fifty volumes failed to give the 
slightest clue to this line; correspondence 
with well-informed persons also failed ; and 
it was not till after months of persevering 
inquiry that it was found to be identical 
with a line described in other terms in a 
previous treaty of 1791. Another cause of 
uncertainty arises where, as not unfre- 
quently occurs, the same territory is ceded 
at different times by different tribes, each 
tribe claiming the right to the territory, and 
a cession being taken from two and some- 
times three tribes to settle the conflicting 
claims. These and other difficulties are 
skilfully dealt with in the several maps of 
the series, more than one map being devoted 
in general to the Indian cessions in each 
state. 

In the report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
for 1883-4 an instalment of Mr. Royce’s 
work was published, in the form of an 
historical discussion of the treaties entered 
into with the Cherokees. He finished his 
share of the undertaking in 1885, when he 
retired from the Bureau, and it was not till 
several years afterwards that his collections 
and drawings were placed in the hands of 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas to complete and to edit. 
It need hardly be said that they could 
not have been put under more competent 





care, though the body of the volume con- 
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tains nothing to show what portion of it is 
due to Prof. Thomas as distinguished from 
that contributed by his predecessor. The 
introduction is wholly the work of Prof. 
Thomas, and deals with the period ante- 
cedent to that of the schedule of cessions. 
It is a masterly historical review of the 
policy of the various nations and the several 
states with regard to Indian land, from the 
time of the discovery of America to that 
of the declaration of the independence of 
the United States. The first stage in that 
history is the scramble among the nations 
of Europe for the territory which each 
claimed by right of discovery. In these 
international European transactions the 
right of the natives to the land 
did not come in question, the other 
nations conceding to the nation acknow- 
ledged to be the discoverer the sole 

ower of dealing with the natives in 
the matter. Their right was admitted 
to the occupancy of so much land as was 
necessary for their use; the European 
nations claimed the ultimate dominion over 
the whole territory, including the power 
to grant land yet in possession of the 
Indians, subject to their right of occu- 
pancy. In their practical dealings with 
the natives they carried their claims even 
further. The cruelties of the Spaniards to 
the Indians of Mexico and Central America 
were not warranted by the laws of Spain 
and were in direct conflict with the ordinances 
of the king. The French policy in Canada 
was more sound and successful. The French 
induced the Indians to join in a ceremony 
by which they were received into the 
king’s protection, and he took possession 
of their lands, so that henceforth ‘ours 
and theirs should be but one: which 
all those tribes very readily accepted.” 
The English policy, so far as it can be 
gathered from the letters patent granting 
the lands in the several colonies, was to 
ignore the Indian rights altogether, and the 
charters to Lord Baltimore and to William 
Penn refer to the natives as ‘“ having no 
knowledge of the Divine Being,” and autho- 
rize the grantees to make war upon them. 
By 1761, however, the British Govern- 
ment had been aroused to the necessity of 
paying regard to the claims of the Indians, 
and instructions were given to the governors 
of the colonies to respect those rights in any 
grants or settlements they might make. 
The English policy in the Canadian pro- 
vinces has always been one of justice and 
humanity, as Prof. Thomas testifies, and 
Englishmen may well be proud of that 
chapter in their history and of its results as 
exemplified in the present condition of the 
native races in British North America. The 
details of the policy of the several British 
colonies towards the natives prior to the 
time when they were merged in the United 
States are full and interesting. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Davip Boyte’s archeological report to 
the Minister of Education of Ontario for 1901 
records about a thousand accessions to the 
Ethnographical Musgum at Toronto, some of 
them of value. Among these are figured a 
banner stone of the butterfly type in process of 
being worked, showing the successive processes 
of chipping by which it was ultimately brought 
to the shape desired ; a stone pipehead, distin- 





guished by a row of small holes at the base ; 
a clay vessel ornamented with incised curved 
linesfrom Vicksburg, Miss.; two vessels recently 
made by the Ojibwas of Algoma, who are 
being induced by Mr. L. O. Armstrong to revive 
the operative and artistic skill of their fore- 
fathers ; obiects of catlinite, three to five inches 
long, forming part of a necklace ; and an abso- 
lutely perfect clay pipe. An ossuary was dis- 
covered in May in Clinton township, Lincoln 
county, Ontario, on low ground, which wasunfor- 
tunately ransacked by relic hunters. Some skulls 
(one with several Wormian bones on the line 
of the occipital suture) and some femora 
(one more than usually curved) found their 
way to the museum. In August explorations 
were begun at Yellow Point Mound, Lake 
Ontario, of which the most interesting result 
was the finding the relics of the burning of a 
living human being. Burnt earth covered a 
circular area 11 ft. in diameter, in the centre 
of which were the charred remains of a stake, 
standing where it had been driven in, and 
around it portions of skull, arm, leg, and rib, 
all thoroughly burnt; near the stake a small 
and roughly made stone axe. A large earth- 
work near Sarnia, 330ft. by 176ft., was explored, 
but few relics were discovered. Appended to 
the report are ten separate papers, of which 
a few may be noted. Mr. W. J. Wintemberg 
explains the construction of supposed abori- 
ginal fish weir in Burgess Lake, near 
Drumbo, by two parallel rows of stakes. 
Mr. L. D. Brown describes the remains 
of Indian villages near Lakeside, Nissouri. 
Mr. A. F. Hunter figures some wampum 
belts of the Ottawas, dated (in Arabic 
numerals) 1764 and 1786, and one bearing the 
name of ‘ Lieut.-Col!. Rt. M‘Donall, Comm‘. 
M’Kinac,” and a pipe of peace presented to 
that officer in 1854, and cautions collectors 
against the crazeexisting forwampum belts, many 
of which were made by Europeans and possess 
no archeological value. Mr. Hunter also 
continues his reports on the sites of Huron 
villages by an account of those in the township 
of Medonte, Simcoe county. Mr. G. E. Laid- 
law, in notes on North Victoria, gives some 
specimens of bird pipes. Mr. F. W. Waugh 
contributes notes on Canadian pottery, the art 
of making which has long since disappeared 
among the Indians who once claimed Ontario as 
their hunting-ground, having been superseded 
by copper kettles and other vessels of European 
make. ‘To these articles, relating specially to 
Canada, are added some ethnological observa- 
tions in South Africa by Mr. Laidlaw, who 
was a lieutenant in Strathcona’s Horse, and 
a paper by Mr. David Boyle on folk-lore. Mr. 
Boyle also reprints from the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, vol. xxx., his paper 
on the paganism of the civilized Iroquois of 
Ontario, read before the British Association at 
Bradford. 

To Man for March Mr. W. L. Duckworth 
contributes a note on the skull of an Andaman 
Islander, from the collection presented by Col. 
Temple to the Cambridge Ethnological Museum. 
The skull is decorated with red and white paint, 
and attached to a string of plaited vegetable 
fibre for the purpose of being carried by the 
relatives of the deceased in memoriam. Mr. J. 
Garstang figures and describes a pre-dynastic 
pot-kiln recently discovered at Mahisna, in 
Egypt. Man for April contains a note by 
Prof. Tylor on Malay divining rods collected by 
Mr. Skeat. Other writers furnish interesting 
papers and reviews to both parts. 


sbcIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—March 26.—Prof. C. Lapworth, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. E. Lines was elected 
a Fellow.—The following communications were 
read: ‘On a Remarkable Inlier among the Jurassic 
Rocks of Sutherland, and its Bearing on the Origin 
of the Breccia Beds,’ by the Rev. J. F. Blake,—and 
‘On a Deep Boring at Lyme Regis,’ by Mr. A.J 
Jukes-Browne. 











BRITISH ARCHAHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
April 2,—Mr. C., H. Compton, V.P.,in the chair.— 
Mr. T. Sheppard, curator of the Hull Municipal 
Museum, submitted a drawing of one of two small 
bells recently found in the course of excavations 
near Duffield, The bells bear no inscriptions nor 
dates, but are precisely similar in shape, and 
measure 6}in. in height by 64 in. in diameter at the 
mouth. They were probably used at the altar and 
were sacring bells.—Dr. Winstone exhibited somes 
beautiful lacework of the seventeenth century, 
representing Herod and Herodias with her daughter 
bearing the head of John the Baptist on a charger 
or dish. A memorandum stated that the lace was 
worked with thread which cost a guinea an ounce, 
and the dresses of the figures are profusely orna- 
mented with small pearls. The exhibitor mentioned 
that the lace was an heirloom in his family.—Mr. 
I. C. Gould exhibited two casts (one square, the 
other round) of white metal coated with copper, 
recently dug up in a garden at Upminster. He had 
submitted these casts to Mr. C. H. Read and Mr. 
Hill, of the British Museum, and found that the 
square specimen bears on its face the cast of a well- 
known coin of Syracuse, the other being the cast of 
the obverse of an Italian medal of the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Gould thought that, though possibly 
modern forgeries, the casts may more probably be 
imitations of the antique made fifty or more years 
ago, not necessarily with the idea of deception.— Mrs. 
Marshall exhibited a piece of glass, seemingly Roman, 
beautifully iridescent, which she had herself picked 
up at Alexandria.—Dr. Birch exhibited, on behalf 
of Miss Gertrude Winstone, the photograph of an 
incised leaden plate, found recently at Bath, which 
was of much interest. It appeared to have been 
nailed or fastened in some way upon a coffin or 
chest containing the remains of a sister, or nun, 
pamed J&lfgifu, a deceased member of the cele- 
brated nunnery of Bath, which was first founded in 
676 by Osric, petty king or subregulus of the 
Wiccii, a tribe inhabiting Worcestershire and the 
adjacent counties. Bertana was the first abbess. 
The period of the nunnery, 676-775, must be that 
of the relic in question, which consists of a leaden 
plate 4} in. in length by 34 in. in width, bearing on 
the front an incised Greek cross, with a circular 
border uniting the arms, and a St. Andrew’s cross 
at the intersections. The back of the plate has 
simply a plain Greek cross. The arms of all the 
crosses. as well as the circular border, are covered 
with inscriptions of sacred characters, partly 
decipherable. The relic was discovered by Major 
Davis at about 17 ft. below the present level of the 
ground in a portion of the hypocaust of the old 
Roman baths, the site of which was afterwards the 
cloister of the Saxon nunnery.—A valuable paper on 
‘Maiden Castles’ was read by Mr. A. R. Goddard, 
of Bedford, Mr. Goddard has traced at least 
twenty-six pre-Roman encampments bearing this 
singular title, which is also applied to roads and 
ways —a title which would seem to have been 
given to these encampments not by the original 
makers, but by a people that came into the 


country long after their time, when the 
old ramparts and trenches had been left 
in desolation for many centuries. After re- 


viewing the various theories as to the origin of 
this singular name and its meaning as applied to 
these early strongholds, Mr. Goddard observed that 
the word “maiden” is certainly Saxon, and the 
map seems to confirm the view that the Saxons 
bestowed it upon these fortresses ; for it shows that 
they occur all over the country which was Saxonized, 
even where, as in Cumbria and Scotland, a short 
Saxon lordship was later displaced by the prevalence 
of the peoples of Celtic origin. If thus the name is 
Anglo-Saxon, the special reason for its application 
to these deserted and desolate early strongholds, situ- 
ated generally in wild and open country, is of 
particular interest. The Anglo-Saxons did not attach 
this name to forts of their own construction, and the 
map, Mr. Goddard pointed out, seemed to suggest 
that its application to these much earlier strongholds 
was owing to the Danish invasions. He ventured 
to suggest that when, in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, the Danes came ravaging the north-eastern 
parts, and the towns of the Saxon-English were 
incapable of defence owing to neglect, it was impera- 
tive to find a place of security for the women and 
girls and children when the men had gone out to 
fight the invaders. Then these deserted enclosures 
in the hills and wilds were thought of as places of 
refuge, and io after years may have become known 
and pointed out to younger generations as the 
“ Maiden Bushes and Ways,” just as the glens and 
vales in Scotland where the Covenanters met were 
pointed out to those who came after them, and in 
lapse of time the old names lingered on while their 
meaning was forgotten.—The Rev. H. J. D. Astley. 
the Chairman, Mr. Gould, Mr. Duppa Lloyd, and 
Mr. Patrick took part in the subsequent discussion. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—April 2.—Judge 
Baylis in the chair.—Mr. J. C. Praetorius exhibited 
a Venetian point-lace apron, kindly lent by Lady 
Reade of Carreglwyd, and supposed to have be- 
longed to Lady Jane Plantagenet, maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth.—Mr. E. Towry Whyte exhibited 
several rare Egyptian antiquities from his collection, 
notably a small bronze mummy-case in the shape of 
a fish, together with the bones of the perch, Latus 
niloticus, which were found inside; a wooden bolt 
of ingenious construction; and a drill boss of 
granite of small size. Mr. Whyte suggested that if 
boss heads of this form were used for making fire, 
the symbol for Ri, the sun, was derived from them, 
which would account for the dot in the centre.—Mr. 
E. B. 8. Shepherd read a paper on ‘ The Church of 
the Greyfriars in London.’ Of the monastery of 
the Greyfriars, Friars Minors, or Franciscans, which 
once occupied the ground where Christchurch, 
Newgate Street, and Christ’s Hospital now stand, but 
little remains. The later buildings follow to a great 
extent the lines of those which preceded them ; and 
much information exists concerning the monastery 
in an account of the house, together with a list of 
the persons buried in the church, compiled about 
1526, and preserved among the Cotton MSS. The 
account itself is familiar to scholars from the tran- 
script printed by Brewer in his ‘Monumenta Fran- 
ciscana,’ and the list of burials from the abridged 
and somewhat inaccurate copy in J. G. Nichols’s 
‘Collectanea.’ The convent was founded near 
Newgate in 1225, and the various buildings of which 
it consisted were built for the friars by citizens of 
London during the thirteenth century, the chapels 
being built by Sir William Joiner, Mayor in 1238. 
Towards the end of the century this convent 
attracted in an extraordinary degree the patronage 
of royat and noble persons. It received benefits 
from Henry III.; from Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester, and his sisters; from John, Duke of 
Brittany, “specialissimus pater et amicus fratrum 
minorum”; and many others. In 1306 Queen 
Margaret, the second wife of Edward I., began to 
build a new church for the friars on an enormous 
scale ; and this was finished in 1348 by the assist- 
ance of many exalted personages, including Queen 
Isabella and Queen Philippa. The number of burials 
in the church was very large, about six hundred 
being mentioned in the Cotton MSS. Amongst 
these were Queens Margaret and Isabella; Mar- 
garet Segrave, Countess of Norfolk, granddaughter 
of Edward I.; and Robert, Lord de Lisle, to men- 
tion only a few of the most important ; and some 
whose bodies were buried elsewhere (Elinor, wife of 
Henry III.; Archbishop Peckham, formerly Pro- 
vincial Minister of the Friars Minors ; Edward II., 
and others) received spiritual benefits from the 
friars by the burial of their hearts within the walls 
of the church. The main arrangements of the 
church can be made out with certainty. It was 
about 300 ft. long, and occupied the whole of the 
ground now taken up by Christchurch, Christchurch 
Passage, and the present burial-ground ; in width it 
was divided into three alleys—a wide one in the 
middle and a narrower one on either side—and in 
length into fifteen bays, of which the first six on 
the east correspond with the six bays of the present 
Christchurch ; the seventh bay coincided in width 
with that of the existing tower, the eighth with 
Christchurch Passage, and the remaining seven 
with the graveyard. The first seven bays on the 
east contained the quire in the central alley and 
two chapels in either of the aisles; on the north 
were the chapels of Allhallows and of St. Mary, 
on the south those of the Apostles and St. Francis, 
The eighth bay, as now, was a passage, and is 
described in the Cotton MSS. by the designation 
“Ambulatorium inter chorum et Alteria,” “the 
altars” forming the eastern bay of the nave ; over 
it stood the tower, poised perhaps, as at King’s 
Lynn, over the two parallel arches which spanned 
the central alley at this point. At either end of the 
passage were doors—that on the north leading to the 
monastery, that on the south to Newgate Street. 
In the eastern arch of the nave was placed the 
rood, and against the screen beneath it, crossing the 
church, were four altars—in the north aisle that of 
St. Mary, in the nave the altar of the Holy Cross 
and the Jesus altar, one on either side of the rood, 
and in the south aisle the common altar, “altare com- 
mune,” the space before these altars being enclosed 
by screens from the rest of the church. In addition 
to the main divisions of the church it is possible 
from the list of burials to fix with considerable cer- 
tainty the positions of altars, stalls, piscinas, and 
other fittings, and by a comparison with the Black- 
friars’ church at Norwich avery probable conjecture 
can be made concerning the first church, which 
— that begun by Queen Margaret in 1306, 

t seems to have coincided with the north aisle of 
her quire, and it is by no means impossible that 
instead of pulling down the old church she made it 
serve as an aisle to the new one, The remains of 
friars’ churches are scanty in the extreme, so that 





the fulness of the information concerning this one 
is particularly welcome. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— April 8,— 
Mr. C. Hawksley, President, in the chair. — It was 
reported that the Council had recently transferred 
eleven Associate Members to the class of Members, 
and had admitted fifty-three candidates as Students. 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election of fifty- 
two Associate Members. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—April 7.—Mr. Percy 
Griffith, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘ Australian Timber Bridges and the Woods used 
in their Construction,’ by Mr. Herbert E. Bellamy, 
City Engineer, Rockhampton, Queensland. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—March 3.—Mr, A. F. Shand, 
V.P., in the chair—Mr. J. Walker was elected a 
Member.—Dr. G. F. Goldsbrough read a paper on 
‘The Ethical Limits of Method in Philosophy.’ 

April 7.—Mr. 8. H. Hodgson, V.P., in the chair. 
—Mr. J. E. McTaggart read a paper on ‘ Hegel's 
Treatment of the Categories of Quality..—The paper 
was followed by a discussion. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Society of Arts, 8.—‘Glass for Optical Instruments,’ Lecture I., 
Mr. R. IT. Glazebrook. (Cantor Lectures.) 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘ Compensation for Fruit Planting,’ 
Mr. C_H. Hooper. 
— Geographical, 8;—‘A Journey from Omdurman to Mombasa 
vid Lake Rudolf,’ Major H. H. Austin. 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Recent Methods and Results in Bio- 
logical Inquiry,’ Lecture II., Dr. A. Macfadyen. 
-_ Asiatic, 4.—‘ Historic Notes on South-East Persia,’ Major P. M. 


ykes. 

— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘Colonial Administration,’ Sir H. E. H. 
Jerningham. 

- Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.— Discussion on ‘The Green- 
wich Footway-Tunnel’ and ‘Subaqueous Tunnelling through 
the Thames Gravel: Baker Street and Waterloo lway.’ 
Paper on ‘ Locomotive Firebox Stays,’ Mr. F. W. Webb. 

-_ Zoological, 8}.—‘'The Spiders of the Genus Latrodectus,’ Mr. F. 
Pickard Cambridge ; ‘Notes on the Transformations of the 
oo ge se iat Insect Cydimon leilus,’ Mr. Lechmere Guppy; 
‘The Eruption of Teeth,’ Mr. J. Thornton Carter; ‘The Dis- 
—— Power of Running Water on Skeletons,’ Mr. W. L. H. 

Juck worth. 
Wep. Meteorological, 7}.—‘ Clouds,’ Capt. D. Wilson-Barker. 

-_ Microscopical, oP papa of Pond Life. 

-_ British Archzxological Association, 8.—‘Some Old Londen 
Yiews,’ Mr. A. Oliver; ‘Curiosities I have seen in and 
about Churches,’ Rev. J. A. Penney. 

- Entomological, 8.— ‘The Economic Importance of the 

rasites of Coccidx,’ Miss A. L. Embleton; ‘Eastern and 
Australian Geometride in the British Museum Collection,’ 
Col. C. Swinhoe. 

— Geological, 8.—‘'The Carlisle Earthquakes of July 9th and 11th, 
1901,’ and ‘The Inverness Earthquake of September 18th, 
1901, and its Accessory Shocks,’ Dr. C. Davison ; ‘‘The Wood's 
Point Dyke, Victoria,’ Mr. F. P. Mennell. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Photography as gate to Architectural 
Measurement and Surveying,’ Mr. J. Bridges Lee. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—*The Oxygen Group of Elements,’ Lec- 
ture IIL., Prof. Dewar. 

_ Society of Arts, 4j.—‘ Recent Developments in Punjab Irriga- 
tion,’ Mr. 8. Preston. 

— Historical, 5. — ‘England and the Emancipation of South 
America in the Eighteenth Century,’ Mr. Hubert Hall. 

— Chemical, 8.—‘ Oxonium Salts of Fluoram and its Derivatives,’ 
Messrs. J. T. Hewitt and J. H. Tervet; ‘The Influence of 
Certain Acidic Oxides on the Specific Rotations of Lactic 
Acid and Potassium Lactate,’ Messrs. G.G. Henderson and 
D. Prentice ; ‘The Amounts of Nitrogen as Ammonia and as 
Nitric Acid and as Chlorine in the Rainwater collected at 
Rothamsted,’ and ‘The Amounts of Nitrogen as Nitrates 
and Chlorine in the Drainage through Uncropped and Un- 
manured Land,’ Mr. N. H. J. Miller. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘The Anatomy of Todea, with Notes on the 
Affinity and Geological History of the Osmundacez,’ Prof. 
A. C. Seward and Miss 8. VU. Ford; ‘The New Zealand 
Thyllobranchiate Crustacea-Macrura,’ Mr. G. M. Thomson. 

= Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘An Inscribed and Sculptured 
Roman Tympanum in Hawksworth Church, Notts,’ Mr. J. R. 
Allen; ‘Report as Secretary for Cumberland,’ Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood ; ‘Statutes of Jesus College, Rotherham,’ 
Mr. A. F. Leach; ‘Terrra-cotta Fragments of the Sixteenth 
Century found in Southwark,’ the London County Council. 

Fri. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. — ‘the Erewash Valley 
Widening and Toton Sidings,’ Mr. H. C. M. Austen. 
(Students’ Meeting.) 

_ Institution of Mechanical Engi 8.—‘ The 8 dization 
of Pipe Flanges and Flange Fittings,’ Mr. R. E Atkinson. 

— Viking Club, 8j.—‘The Earl’s House and Round Church of 
Orphir, Orkney,’ Mr. A. W. Johnston. 

_ Royal Institution, 9.—‘ The Autocar,’ Sir J. H. A. Macdonald. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ British National Song,’ Lecture 1I., Dr. 
W. H. Cummings. 











Srience Gossiy, 


Tue Royal Society will hold the first of its 
two annual soirées on Wednesday, May 14th. 


THE twentieth ‘* Congress fiir innere Medi- 
zin” will assemble at Wiesbaden from the 15th 
to the 18th inst., and will be presided over by 
Prof. Naunyn, of Strassburg. Prof. Ewald, of 
Berlin, and Prof. Fleiner, of Heidelberg, have 
promised papers on the ‘ Diagnose und Therapie 
des Magengeschwiirs,’ and Prof. Bie, of Copen- 
hagen, will discuss ‘ Lichttherapie.’ 

THE next meeting of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft will be held at Géttingen from 
Monday, August 4th, to Thursday, August 7th ; 
President, Prof. Seeliger ; secretaries, Herren 
R. Lehmann-Filhés and G. Miiller. 

WE have to regret the death, at the compara- 
tively early age of thirty-seven, of the well- 
known lunar authority John Nepomuk Krieger. 
Born at Unterwiesenbach, in the kingdom of 





Bavaria, he studied at the University of Munich, 
and devoted himself to the study of astronomy, 
especially of the moon. He commenced his 
observations in 1890 with a refractor of 103 in. 
aperture ; but finding his position at Munich 
not favourable for his work, he removed in 
1895 to Trieste, where he erected an observa.- 
tory, which, in honour of his wife, he named 
the Pia-Sternwarte. He was much helped in 
his scheme by lunar photographs sent him from 
the Paris Observatory, and in 1898 published 
the first part, containing twenty-eight plates, 
of his ‘ Mond-Atlas,’ which was intended to be 
completed in eight parts. He had finished the 
telescope work, and was engaged on the descrip. 
tive letterpress to accompany his drawings, 
when he was attacked by illness, which led him 
to break up his observatory in 1900 and seek 
the milder climate of the Riviera. He died at 
San Remo on February 10th last. 

Pror. Cerraski, Director of the Moscow 
Observatory, announces (Ast, Nach. No. 3782) 
that Madame Ceraski, whilst examining photo- 
graphs taken by M. Blajko, detected the vari- 
ability of a star in the constellation Gemini, 
which was of the ninth magnitude, and is in- 
creasing in brightness. The variability is con- 
firmed by old observations, and the designation 
by the new nomenclature is var. 4, 1902, Gemi- 
norum. It may here be mentioned that the 
variability of x Persei, which was announced 
by Dr. Guthnick in Ast. Nach. No. 3720, and 
the star called 74, 1901, Persei, is contested by 
Dr. Grabowski, of Pulkowa, in No. 3778, who 
considers that the slight changes noticed were 
probably due to atmospheric causes and the 
different altitudes of the star at the times of 
observation. 

Tue Nautical Almanac for 1905, with the 
now usual Part I., containing the portions con- 
sidered essential for navigation, has recently 
been published. The contents and arrangement 
are the same generally as those of the pre- 
ceding year, nor does any further change appear 
to have been made in the data on which the 
calculations are founded. An annular eclipse of 
the sun will pass over Australia on March 6th, 
but the most interesting phenomenon of the 
year will be a total one on August 30th, the 
central line of which, after crossing Spain in a 
south-easterly direction, will pass over the 
Mediterranean into Egypt. The duration of 
totality of this eclipse will be greatest between 
Oviedo and Burgos, in the north of Spain, 
where it will amount to nearly four minutes, 
and will be specially interesting owing to the 
time being nearly that of a maximum epoch 
of sunspots. A partial eclipse will be visible 
in England, the greatest phase of which will 
take place a little after 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon, when 0 79 of the sun’s diameter will be 
obscured at Greenwich. 


We have received the second number of 
Vol. XXXI. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani. The principal articles 
are by Signor Mazzavella, on observations of the 
rainband at Catania during the year 1899; by 
Prof. W. Prinz, giving photographs, with notes, 
of the deformation of the setting sun, taken at 
Uccle, near Brussels ; and a continuation of the 
spectroscopic images of the sun’s limb as ob- 
served at Rome, Catania, and Zurich during 
the first quarter of 1901. 








FINE ARTS 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

THE tendency of the &rtists who belong to 
this club towards a mellower and soberer tonality 
becomes more marked with each succeeding 
exhibition. With the exception of a few 
canvases, such as those of Miss Fanner, which 
recall the plein air experiments and crude 
colouring of earlier years, the pictures as 4 
whole impress one by their reserve, their warm, 
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rich, and subdued tone. They do not, like a 
certain celebrated tune on the bagpipes, wander 
about into various keys, nor do they invite one’s 
attention by advancing from their frames to 
meet the eye. These may seem to be as much 
elementary qualities of painting as playing in 
tune is of music, the mere sine qua non of 
making a picture at all ; but they are just those 
virtues which the random empiricism of the last 
twenty years has tended to undermine. But 
the New English Art Club shows how far the 
reaction from this has already gone. The 
younger members in particular prove how intent 
they are on coming back into line with the 
older traditions of design and composition. 
Some of them indeed are trying to recover that 
continuity of substance in their painting which 
comes of a determination to limit rather than 
to exaggerate the diversities of nature. Mr. 
Furse, it is true, still clings to the old-fashioned 
revolutionary views. In his portrait of 
Miss Vanessa Stephen (No. 85) the head is 
illuminated by several sources of light : 
the general light of the room, a _ cold 
light from the mirror behind, and a warm 
reflected light on the shaded cheek. Mr. 
Furse has estimated the result of these parti- 
coloured lights on the flesh separately, and has 
apparently rendered each by a separate mixture 
of paint. Asa result they appear rather as so 
many positive and isolated statements than as 
subtle variations in the colour of a uniform 
substance. Now to emphasize the continuity 
of the substance rather than the accidents to 
which it is subjected has been the practice of all 
great portrait painters, on what appear to us 
sound logical principles, since we form the idea 
of a person by abstracting from a number of 
momentary impressions and rejecting those 
which are not constant. This is not to deny that 
Mr. Furse’s portrait is one of the best he has 
exhibited recently ; the shape and poise of the 
head are thoroughly understood, and the long- 
drawn lines of the figure well arranged. In the 
matter of composition, however, we think the 
motive of the reflection in the mirror an unfor- 
tunate and distracting addition ; it would have 
been better entirely away, or at least so sub- 
dued in tone as not to interfere with the 
lines of the figure itself. The colouring, though 
not inharmonious, is never quite intentional ; 
in that and in everything Mr. Furse seems too 
much at the mercy of the accidents of nature 
and his palette. 

As an example of a return to the more estab- 
lished tradition of portraiture we may take 
Mrs. McEvoy’s portraits of Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. 
Spencer Edwards (81). Mrs. McEvoy is by no 
means so experienced or so accomplished a 
painter as Mr. Furse, but by following a 
logical and well-reasoned method, by careful 
planning of design, and by severe limitation of 
tone and colour she has achieved a decided 
success in a most difficult problem. The result 
of such a simplification is certainly that what- 
ever powers of characterization she possesses 
acquire their full value. Her heads and hands 
have a due predominance, and they impress one 
as being heads and hands before one realizes 
them as diversely illuminated planes. 

Mr. Orpen as usual attracts most attention 
among the younger members. His paint is still 
rather clayey in quality and turbid in colour, 
but he has once more exploited what we feel 
sure is his proper vein, a half-humorous treat- 
ment of genre scenes. His Valuers (56) is 
admirable in its rendering of types that 
Dickens might have described. The New 
English Art Club has for long eschewed the 
‘subject picture”; it has been a principle of a 
certain group that the subject is inimical to 
painting ; but so far from the description of 
4 situation spoiling Mr. Orpen’s vision, it cer- 
tainly stimulates and quickens it. It gives 
motive and point to his composition, suggests 
to him how to subordinate his tones to a general 
scheme. The subject picture, no doubt, has 
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been and still is an easy means of alluring a 
aga to whom painting is a dead language. 

ut with Mr. Orpen it is nothing of the kind : 
it is the natural way of expressing his humorous 
feeling for character, his sentiment for the droll 
situations of life. That isa talent which is as 
refreshing as it is rare, and should not be 
neglected. 

Mr. Orpen’s portrait of J. Staats Forbes (97) is 
very skilful and almost painfully exact, but it 
shows the limitations of his talent. The very 
power which enables him to seize so effectively 
the extraneous characteristics of well-marked 
types tends to make his portraiture harsh and 
unfeeling. As usual, he shows a carelessness 
about quality which is strange in so precise a 
craftsman. Here he has painted the face on 
@ canvas across which he had previously passed 
several streaks of a loaded brush. These, of 
course, show through the painting of the face 
and naturally impair the expressiveness of the 
brushwork. Surely every stroke from first to 
last should show some definite intention with 
respect to the final form. 

Mr. Rothenstein repeats again the motive 
of one of his most successful pieces, the 
effect of sunlit interiors. His colouring is 
gayer and fresher than ever, and he seems to 
have got rid altogether of the sombreness of 
his earlier manner. L’Amatew' (62) is, we 
think, the most successful of his contributions. 
The pictures on the wall and the bibelots on 
the mantelpiece are completely realized and 
wonderfully in their place. As a matter of 
selection we wish that Mr. Rothenstein would 
replace the cheap lodging-house grate in his 
fireside studies with something less out of 
keeping with the old masters and objects of 
vertu with which the room is adorned. 

It was not to be expected that Mr. Steer would 
do anything so fascinating as his two nude 
figures shown at the last exhibition, but in quite 
another way his portrait of Mis Spencer Butler 
(61) is almost as remarkable. It is, at first 
sight, so dull in colour, so matter-of-fact in 
design, that one might pass it by unnoticed. It 
is only after a little while that one realizes how 
infallible a feeling for colour has guided the 
artist in this scheme of dead blacks and greys 
and the earthy tints of the flesh. The greys 
of the shaded side of the face are extraordi- 
narily transparent and pure, and the flesh is 
throughout luminous and fresh in quality. 
Nor are the drawing and modelling less re- 
markable. They are easy, straightforward, and 
unaffected, and the receding planes of the side 
of the head are realized perfectly, without strain 
or exaggerated emphasis. It is, moreover, a 
pleasant and sympathetic, if not a profoundly 
imaginative rendering of character. Mr. Steer’s 
good sense and the immediacy of his feeling 
for beauty have brought him through all the 
paradoxes of revolutionary and tentative experi- 
mentalism, and he has arrived at the point 
where he can find sesthetic charm of a rare kind 
in the simplest and most direct expression 
of ordinary appearances. His nude figure 
(113) shows the influence of Rubens, but 
it is none the less marked by a personal 
feeling for the quality of flesh. Now that 
the painting of the nude is no longer a point 
of honour with artists, only a few attempt it, 
and those for the most part because of some 
genuine esthetic predilection. Mr. Steer has 
certainly some such taste. He does not, 
it is true, find in the nude its finer qualities 
of imaginative expressiveness. His types are 
not select and even common, but his perception 
of the simple sensuous charm of colour and 
modelling is scarcely equalled among modern 
artists. The solidity of relief and the exuber- 
ance and sumptuosity of the colour in this 
figure are a proof of that. There is not any 
great research in the drawing, but the planning 
of the general lines is perfectly harmonious. 
His landscape Bridgnorth (66) is, we think, one 
of his comparative failures, lacking in any 





definitely grasped motive, disconnected in 
design, and unimpressive in colour. 

We are glad to see again the works of Mr. 
Douglas Robinson after his two years’ service in 
South Africa. His White Peignoir (93) is a 
pleasant arrangement in rather effaced colours 
and a low, even tonality. We could wish that 
he would risk a little more frankness in his 
oppositions of tone and colour. 

We confess to admiring Mr. Thornton’s two 
landscapes, Lake Varese (64) and a View on the 
Seine (84), out of proportion to their actual 
accomplishment, since he possesses what is so 
rare in modern landscape painting, a genuine 
sentiment for the pervading mood, while he 
attempts to find for it an appropriate and duly 
subordinated pictorial symbol. The view on 
the Seine is a beautiful and rather strange har- 
mony in the violet key of late twilight, which 
he has managed to suggest without making his 
picture unduly cold or dead in colour, a difficult 
feat. 

Mr. C. J. Holmes’s Cottage under the Downs 
(104) is well drawn and painted, with a decided 
and expressive touch, but we do not think he 
has found so complete a motive, or reduced it 
to so logical a design, as in some of his recent 
exhibits. 

Among the water-colours and drawings we 
must mention Mr. Orpen’s admirably character- 
istic drawing The Polisher (39), Mr. Powles’s 
Cypresses (30), and Mr. Aubrey Waterfield’s 
Landscape near Rome (4). Mr. Brabazon is 
hardly seen to advantage in this exhibition. 


MR. MUIRHEAD BONE’S DRAWINGS AT CARFAX’S. 

Mr. MurrHeap Bone is a Glasgow artist 
whose work we have not often seen in London. 
He has a distinct personality and an effective 
manner of expression. His work is strongly 
tinged with the peculiar grim romanticism of 
the Scotch temperament. He feels and conveys 
with real power the impressiveness of forgotten 
corners and desolate suburbs, the squalid gloom 
of half-destroyed houses and bleak ridges of 
low, windswept hills. He expresses his feeling 
in an agitated line, scratched on the paper with 
nervous rapidity—a line which has little intrinsic 
charm, but is certainly expressive of his feeling. 
In much of his work, as might be expected, the 
influence of Meryon’s kindred spirit is traceable, 
particularly in the etchings, such as the Old Jail, 
Glasgow (No. 25). His etchings of Spring, 
Cardross (23), and Newark Castle, Port Glas- 
gow (24), both dry-points, are very impressive, 
and prove his certainty and power of hand. In 
his pen work he shows great resource in the 
rendering of atmosphere and tone by a peculiar 
grey and broken treatment of line, which makes 
his pen drawings almost resemble etching. 
The two oil paintings, on the other hand, show 
but little appreciation or control of the medium. 
The exhibition certainly proves that Mr. Muir- 
head Bone is an artist who cannot be over- 
looked. 





ISEULT’S CHAPEL NEAR DUBLIN. 

I wap nearly left Dublin without hearing of 
what I think it would not be hard to show, were 
such task necessary or useful to achieve, is the 
one monument of serious literary interest it 
possesses. The lesser and more grateful effort of 
urging the good citizens to throw off the ex- 
cessive deference they have so long and so 
unthinkingly paid to the makers of their local 
histories, in allowing a record which any city 
might be proud to possess to remain unknown, 
is all I shall attempt. It is even of much criti- 
cal interest that all lovers of English literature 
should be aware that, according to an imme- 
morial tradition existing in a little village some 
three miles from the modern city, a tower in 
its midst was built by ‘* La beal Izod,” the 
renowned heroine and Irish princess whom 
Dante, Malory, Tennyson, Arnold, Wagner, and 
Mr. Swinburne (to mention but a few among 
the greatest) have loved to honour. 
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If the tradition can be accepted—and I hope 
to show it is sustained by evidence that, though 
slight, is difficult to reject—such relic adds in an 
important degree to the testimony which has 
been adduced to prove that the story is native 
to these islands, and also not far from being an 
approximate record of real facts. 

he tradition was known to the early nine- 
teenth-century historians of Dublin, but owing 
to a lack of what was then called ‘‘ documentary 
evidence ’—that is, mention by some early his- 
torian, whether he had any direct knowledge 
of the matter he was cited to prove or not—the 
story was dismissed ; though, strangely enough, 
they were seemingly aware of those other points 
in the case upon which far more reliance would 
be placed nowadays. 

In taking this course Dalton, Warburton, and 
the rest in no way exceeded the ordinary custom 
of the time. It will be remembered that when 
Rich published the tradition regarding the Birs 
Nimroud, it was ridiculed by Rennell and other 
leading archeologists, on the ground that the 
position differed from that assigned to the tower 
by Herodotus, Ctesias (!), and Strabo, only one 
of whom is known to have been to Babylon. 
Time has justified that tradition, and through 
other examples has proved that where not con- 
cerned with buried treasure, about which it 
must be admitted the peasant mind is apt to 
prove unduly imaginative and unreliable, the 
once ridiculed ‘‘ vulgar tradition”? may be re- 
garded as forming good prima facie evidence, 
and, if corroborated in any independent manner, 
may generally be considered as well worthy of 
acceptanee. 

In this case corroborative testimony is found, 
first in the name of the village itself—Chapel- 
izod—in which it is difficult to see any 
other origin than chapel-of-Izod, as Iseult, 
Isolde, or Yseult is often called in the older 
manuscripts, and this, as the Dublin historians 
admit, has been traced in State documents as 
far back as the fourteenth century. It also 
seems impossible to account on any basis of 
falsity for a phrase in Old French being found 
so firmly planted among an Irish rural popula- 
tion. Even if we assume that in the four- 
teenth or the fifteenth century, when the fame 
of the story was at its height, a desire was 
felt to attribute some existing tower to Iseult, 
such endeavour would necessarily have come 
from among the educated class, Yet no trace 
has been found of the methods being employed 
that were customary with the romancers of 
history at the time — altering of manuscripts 
and the like. Apart, indeed, from such action, 
or the long-sustained verbal assertion for which 
a literary relic would plainly not offer enough 
worldly incentive, the only other means by 
which astory of the kind could become deeply 
rooted and so widely current as to give the 
district its name is by that of assuming Iseult 
to have really lived ; and when accounts of her 
adventures, or the admiration that was felt 
for her beauty, reached Ireland, those who 
had known her would like to speak of her by 
the highly complimentary term she was said 
to be known by, and the chapel become matter 
for keen and enduring local interest. 

The tower itself, it will not be uninterest- 
ing to add, is square in shape, and about 45 ft. 
high. Some years ago it was taken to forma 
corner for a new church, an attempt being 
made at the same time to improve the old ivy. 
As, however, the skill available was not equal 
to the excellence of the intention, the ivy died. 
Both circumstances are regrettable—the former, 
from an ideal point of view, perhaps the more, 
but not otherwise. In these days it seems 
certain that we cannot rely on local autho- 
rities to preserve our old buildings, so their 
being put to some modern use may well be 
regarded as the lesser of two evils. It is to be 
hoped, however, that no actual alteration will 
ever be made in the old structure. Ireland has 


but few buildings which, judged from a European 





standpoint, are of first-class interest, and hence 
this record of a work that has always been 
regarded as one of the world’s greatest tragedies, 
and has aroused deeper and wider interest than 
the creations of all Irish poets, painters, and 
musicians put together, should be regarded as 
a national heirloom, at least until the produc- 
tion of some evidence more damaging to its 
history than the unreasoned denunciations of 
mere compilers. Jut1an Moore. 





SALES, 


Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 5th inst. the following works. Drawings: 
J. Bosboom, Interior of a Church, 68/. P. De 
Wint, A Village Scene, with haycart and horse- 
man at a stream, 136). W. Maris, Meadows in 
Holland, 57/. T. S. Cooper, Four Sheep in the 
Snow, 90/.; A Cow and Three Sheep near a 
River, 78. Birket Foster, The Weald of 
Surrey, 420]. J. Hardy, Jun., Counting the 
Game, 58/.; A Gillie, with dogs and dead game, 
631. Pictures : P. Sadée, Waiting for the Boats, 
1681. E. Isabey, The Inquisition, 173). T. S. 
Cooper, A Group of Cattle and Sheep by a 
River, 2201. G. Morland, A Coast Scene, 105/. 
D. Roberts, St. Paul’s from the Thames, look- 
ing West, 157/.; St. Paul’s from the Thames, 
looking East, 1361. B. W. Leader, An Autumn 


| Flood on a Welsh River, 2311. 


The same firm sold on the 7th inst. the follow- 
ing pictures: J. Opie, The Artist’s First Wife, 
162]. R. Wilson, An Italian Lake, 1571. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

To-Day we are invited to inspect cabinet 
pictures by British and foreign artists at Mr. 
McLean’s Gallery; a series of new etchings 
and drawings by D. Y. Cameron at Mr. Gute- 
kunst’s Gallery ; and ‘England and Spain,’ 
water-colours by A. W. Rimington, at the 
Fine-Art Society’s Rooms. 

Next Tuesday in the glass studio of Leighton 
House will open to the press a show of paint- 
ings and drawings by ‘‘E. V. B.” (the Hon. 
Mrs. R. C. Boyle). 

Next Saturday the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours will be holding their private 
view in Pall Mall. 

Miss Emity Forp invites us to a private 
view of an Exhibition of Devotional Art at the 
Continental Gallery to-day ; while a new picture, 
‘Christ and the Little Ones,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Mostyn, is being shown at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries. 

Art the last meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchersand Engravers 
Robert Spence and E. King Martyn were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

Lorp Winpsor and Sir Herbert Maxwell are 
both engaged upon volumes for the ‘‘ Makers of 
British Art” series which the Walter Scott 
Publishing Company are issuing. Lord Windsor 
has taken John Constable as his subject ; while 
Sir Herbert Maxwell is interested in the for- 
tunes of George Romney. Prof. Bayne writes 
on Sir David Wilkie. 

M. Coquart, well known as a water-colour 
painter and architect, has just died at Paris at 
the age of seventy-one. 

One of the chief promoters of technical and 
industrial art in Austria has passed away in 
Joseph, Ritter von Storck, the former director 
of the Kunstgewerbeschule of the Oestreichische 
Museum, whose death is announced in his 
seventy-second year. He was by profession an 
architect, but there were few branches of art in 
which he was not an expert, and as a designer 
he showed remarkable originality and versatility. 
The revival of the Austrian lace industry was 
entirely his work, and he was indefatigable in 
his search for old designs and forgotten stitches. 

Tue Sultan, after long negotiations, has at 
last given his consent to the projected exca- 





vations by the Danish expedition on the island 


of Rhodes. The expedition, which has been 
furnished at the cost of the Carlsberger Fund, 
and placed under the leadership of Dr. Blinken. 
berg, the archeologist, is to leave Copenhagen 
in May. The little city of Lindos, on the north. 
eastern coast of the island, which is rich in ruing 
and ancient buildings, has been chosen as the 
first centre of operations. 








MUSIC 


——— 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND MUSIC. 

An interesting document, which might supply 
some hints for next June, is— 

“The Honorable Entertainement gieuen to the 
Queenes Maiestie in Progresse, at Eluetham in 
Hampshire, by the right Honorable the Earle of 
Hertford. London: Printed by Iohn Wolfe, and are 
to bee sold at the little shop over against the great 
South dore of Paules. 1591.” 

On the ‘‘tvventith day of september being 
Munday” the Lord of Hertford joyfully 
expected the queen’s ‘‘comming to Eluetham 
to supper.” On her arrival a ‘‘speach” in 
Latin was delivered to her by a poet, ‘‘ clad in 
greene, to signify the joy of his thoughts,” and 
this, ‘* because all our countrey-men are not 
Latinists, I thinke it not amisse to set dovvne 
in English.” Behind the poet stood six virgins, 
who, when the speech was ended, sang ‘‘asweete 
song of six parts’ to a ‘‘ Dittie ” commencing : 


With fragrant flowers we strew the way 
And make this our chiefe holliday. 


After the supper ‘‘a notable consort of six 
Musitions ” was admitted into her presence, and 
their music so highly pleased her that ‘‘ she 
gaue a newe name vnto one of their Pauans, 
made long since by Master Thomas Morley, 
then Organist of Paules Church.” The forenoon 
of the next day was so ‘‘ wet and stormie that 
nothing of pleasure could bee presented her 
Maiestie,” but it ‘thelde vp a little before 
dinner time and all the day after.” Some sports 
were prepared on a piece of water. There was 
Nereus, prophet of the sea, also five tritons, 
‘all cheerefully sounding their Trumpets.” In 
a pinnace were Necera, a nymph of the sea, and 
‘*three Virgins, which with their Cornets played 
Scottish Gigs, made three parts in one.” Near 
to the former were placed ‘three excellent 
voices, to sing to one lute, and in two other 
boats hard by, other lutes and voices to answer 
by manner of Eccho.” After an ‘‘ Oration of 
Nereus to her Maiesty,” the 

‘*three voices in the Pinnace sung a song to the 
Lute with excellent diuisions, and the end of euery 
verse was replied by Lutes and voices in the other 
boate somewhat a farre off, as if they had beene 
Ecchoes.” 

The ‘‘Thirde daies entertainment” com- 
menced with a ‘‘ pleasant song of Coridon and 
Phyllida, made in three parts of purpose.” It 
was entitled ‘The Plovvman’s Song,’ and com- 
menced :-~ 

In the merrie moneth of May 

In a morne, by breake of day. 
In the afternoon there were sports, and in the 
evening a “banket serued all in glasse and 
siluer.” On the fourth day, early in the morn- 
ing, ‘‘ there began three cornets to play certaine 
fantastike dances, at the measure whereof the 
Fayery Queene came into the garden, dancing 
with her maides about her.” After a speech of 
the Fayery Queene the maides sang a ‘‘ Song of 
sixe partes with the musicke of an exquisite 
consort, wherein was the Lute, Bandora, Base- 
violl, Citterne, Treble-violl, and Flute.” It 
commenced :— 


Blisa is the fairest Queene, 
That euer trod vpon this greene. 


This so delighted the queen that she desired to 
‘¢ see and hear it twise ouer. Within an howre 
after her Maiesty departed with her nobles from 
Eluetham.” As she passed through the park 
gates ‘‘ there wasa consort of Musitions hidden 
in a bower, to whose playing this Dittie of 
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«come again’ was sung with excellent diuision, 
by two, that were cunning.” The “ Dittie” 
began :— 

O come again faire Nature’s treasure, 

Whose lookes yield ioyes exceeding measure. 

The special reason for this grand entertain- 
ment is duly set forth in Nichols’s ‘The Pro- 
gresses and Public Processions of Queen Elisa- 
beth’; for the moment, however, we are con- 
cerned with the music performed thereat. The 
‘notable consort of six Musitions” admitted 
into the presence of the queen consisted of per- 
formers of the instruments afterwards mentioned. 
In Thomas Morley’s ‘First Booke of Consort 
Lessons made by diuers exquisite Authors,’ pub- 
lished towards the close of the sixteenth century 
(and afterwards), there are pieces for ‘‘sixe 
Instruments to play together ; viz. the Treble 
Lute, the Pandora, the Citterne, the Base-Violl, 
the Flute, and the Treble-Violl.” The British 
Museum has only the flute part of the 1611 
edition. In the Royal College of Music there 
is a treble-violl part, and in the Douce collec- 
tion, Bodleian Library, Oxford, a citterne part. 
To the first two parts Dr. Burney added a bass 
of his own (Harl. MS. 7337). 

There is a setting for five voices of ‘‘ Elisa is 
the fairest Queene” in some very old manu- 
script part- books in the British Museum. It is 
by E. Johnson, ‘‘of I cannot tell where,” as 
marked in the Cantus; in the Quintus book, 
however, is written against the name, though 
in later handwriting, ‘‘Chaplain to Queene 
Anne Bullen.” Immediately following it is the 
“‘Dittie,” ‘‘O come again,” which was sung by 
the ‘‘two that were cunning,” but here it is set 
for the five voices. There was an Edward 
Johnson who composed the madrigal ‘‘ Come, 
blessed bird,” in Morley’s ‘Triumphs of 
Oriana,’ but he was nota priest. The memo- 
randum is supposed to refer to Robert Johnson. 

Thomas Morley is spoken of as ‘then organist 
of Paules Church,” and, according to Grove’s 
‘Dictionary,’ he ‘‘ appears” to have held that 
office in 1591, though only fora short time. As 
to the ‘‘ Scottish” jigs, we know that at the 
period in question jigs of the sister country 
were famous. Morley, in his ‘Introduction to 
Practicall Musicke,’ speaking of the best 
descanters as sorry composers, says: ‘‘ enjoyne 
him but to make a Scottish jygge, he will grossely 
erre in the true nature and quality of it.” 
Shakspeare speaks of ‘‘ wooing, wedding, and 
repenting” to a ‘‘Scotch jig, a Measure, and 
a Cinque-pace.” As to the instruments on 
which these jigs were played, they were 
commonly used at that period. The ‘‘ consort” 
again appears in the ‘‘ song of sixe-partes,” and 
some lines in Drayton’s ‘ Poly-olbion,’ printed 
in 1613, will show how common they were then. 
The poet in ‘ The Sundry Musiques of England’ 
mentions ‘‘ The Cithren, the Pandore, and the 
Theorbo,” which some delight to strike; and 
again :— 

So were there some again, in this their strife, 

Loud instruments that lov’d, the Cornet and the Fife, 

The Hoboy, Sackbut deep, Recorder, and the Flute. 

The Bandore (Pandore) is said by Stowe, in 
his ‘Annals,’ to have been invented in the 
fourth year of Queen Elizabeth, by John Rose, 
citizen of London, living in Bridewell. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Tue Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral 
Society gave its fifty-first concert at Queen’s 
Hall last Wednesday evening. The band con- 
tinues to improve, and the effectiveness of the 
performance of Schumann's Symphony in p 
minor showed that zeal had been manifested at 
rehearsals, and that the conductor had his forces 
well in hand. Special vigour and animation 
distinguished the rendering of the Scherzo. The 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture and Dr. Elgar's Military 
March in p were also included in the programme. 
In Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor 
the soloist was Miss Vera Margolies, whose 





playing was more notable for refinement than 
verve. Miss Blanche Gordon essayed Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Ah! Perfido’; and the Stock Exchange 
Choir, under the direction of Mr. Munro 
Davison, sang glees by Goss and Hiles, and 
other pieces, with less decision and care than 
usually characterize their performances. 


THE opera season at Covent Garden will 
commence on May 8th. In the scheme, as at 
present arranged, Italian works stand first ; in 
addition to those usually performed there will 
be two revivals: Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ 
and Donizetti's ‘ L’ Elisir d’ Amore.’ Wagner’s 
‘Tannhiuser,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Die Walkiire,’ 
‘Siegfried,’ ‘ Tristan,’ and ‘Die Meistersinger ’ 
are announced ; also Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio’ and 
Humperdinck’s ‘ Hiinsel und Gretel.’ Of French 
operas the following will be given: ‘ Faust,’ 
‘Carmen,’ ‘ Les Huguenots,’ ‘ Roméo,’ and ‘ Le 
Roi @’Ys.’ At present British art is only repre- 
sented by one work—viz., Mr. Herbert Bunning’s 
‘ La Princesse Osra,’ the libretto of which, based 
on Anthony Hope’s ‘The Heart of Princess 
Osra,’ is by M. Maurice Béranger. The work will 
be performed in French. M. André Messager 
will again be stage director, while the trust- 
worthy and courteous Mr. Neil Forsyth will 
attend as heretofore to matters in front of the 
house. 


Mr. Rosert Newman informs us that M. 
Ysaye’s name did not appear in an early pro- 
spectus of the London Musical Festival, as owing 
to an engagement in Paris he was unableto accept 
the date offered to him, That engagement has 
now been postponed so that M. Ysaye may 
come to London, and Herr Nikisch has kindly 
relinquished the date (Tuesday afternoon, April 
29th) in his favour. With this exception the 
names of conductors and dates of their appear- 
ance remain as indicated by us last week. 
The programmes have been announced. The 
only novelties are Mr. Percy Pitt’s suite ‘ Paolo 
and Francesca’ and an entr’acte, ‘ Phryné,’ 
by Dr. Saint-Saéos. Tschaikowsky’s name 
appears six times during the week, and the jirst 
programme opens with his Coronation March 
written for the Tsar Alexander III. Wagner 
is only represented by four numbers, of which, 
at any rate, two, the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture 
and the ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ are real concert pieces. 
The vocalists engaged are Mesdames Blauvelt, 
Ella Russell, Clara Butt, and Kirkby Lunn, 
Miss Alice Nielsen, and Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies; and the instrumentalists, M. Ysaye, 
Prof. Becker, Signor Busoni, and Mr. Mark 
Hambourg. 


Miss JesstE Grimson has formed a string 
quartet (Miss J. Grimson and Messrs. Frank 
Bridge, Ernest Tomlinson, and Edward Mason) 
of English players. At her first concert, at the 
Bechstein Hall on May 16th, the programme 
will include a new quartet by a British com- 
poser. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. William 
Nicholl, the much-esteemed vocalist. As a 
young man he, for some years, followed in India 
the profession of engineering, and only com- 
paratively late in life did he commence his 
career as a singer. Mr. Nicholl possessed a 
tenor voice which, though by no means power- 
ful, was flexible, and of agreeable quality. In 
his renderings of Scottish melodies he was par- 
ticularly successful. 


Tue Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of April 4th 
states that the Grand Duke of Weimar has 
fixed May 31st for the unveiling of the Liszt 
memorial in that city. On May 30th a festival 
concert will be given under the direction of 
Prof. B. Kellermann, of Munich, at which Frau 
Sophie Menter will appear ; and after the cere- 
mony on the 31st a stage performance will be 
given of the composer’s ‘St. Elisabeth.’ 

Tue sculptor Max Klinger has just com- 
pleted the Beethoven statue at which he has 
been working for fifteen years. It will shortly 





be on view at Vienna. The master, chiselled 
in white marble, and twice the natural size, is 
seated on a bronze throne, adorned with figures 
in relief. At the foot of the statue is an eagle, 
in black marble, with extended wings. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society’s Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
junday League, 7, Queen’s Hall 
Mr. H. Hadley’s Concert, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Clinton’s Chamber Concert, 8 15. Queen's Small Hall. 
Miss Zudie Harris's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, oo Hall. 


Bu. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
oo Miss Fanny Howard's Concert, 8 15, Bechstein Hal 
Wep. Mr. Kelly Cole’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. ‘ 
— Misses Ada Rarnett and Lucia Fydell’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, 
Bechstein Hall 
‘Turns. Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
- Misses G. and M._ Booth’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
_ Misses Janet Duff and A. Stokes’s Vocal and Violin Recital, 3, 
Bechstein Hall. 
Mr and Miss Wilson’s Vocal Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 


Far. 
Miss Alma Stencel’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 


Sar. 








DRAMA 


ood 


THE WEEK. 


Drury Lanr.—‘ Ben-Hur,’ a Drama in a Prologue and 
Six Acts. Adapted from the Story by General Lew Wallace. 

TrRRY's —‘ My Pretty Maid,’ a Comedy in Four Acts. 
By Basil Hood. 

FortunaTety for the playgoer, the 
dramatic rendering of ‘Ben-Hur,’ the 
responsibility for which is assigned to Mr. 
William Young, is better in all respects 
than the story upon which it is founded. 
Maugre the wonderful popularity it has 
obtained in America, ‘Ben - Hur,’ by 
General Lew Wallace, is a curious product, 
which cannot appeal to good taste. The 
General, in narrating a melodramatic 
story of passion and vengeance, has 
chosen to supply a Biblical environment, 
and to depict afresh, in inappropriate lan- 
guage, the great story of the Atonement. 
Granted the best intentions, such a task 
must savour of irreverence, and is not 
unlikely to incur the charge of profanity. 
As told by the ‘‘ Gospel-makers ”’ the record 
serves all needful purposes, and the attempt 
to improve upon the sacred simplicity and 
directness of the New Testament narratives 
must incur the charge of foolhardiness. 
Such reproach could scarcely be escaped in 
the case of a work of genius, and the merits 
of ‘ Ben-Hur’ extend no further than inven- 
tion and a moderate amount of executive 
ability. What is best in the book is the paint- 
ing of Hebrew fanaticism and ferocity which 
rendered Judea one of the most precariously 
held of Roman possessions. In dealing with 
the elaborate story of General Wallace Mr. 
Young has done his best to modify and, so 
far as was permitted him, to excise the reli- 
gious elements. With the exception of a 
few trivial references, such as the praise by 
Ben-Hur of the beauty of the boy Christ, 
who gave him a drink of water when Roman 
legionaries were taking him off to punish- 
ment, this element is confined to the pro- 
logue and the last act. The opening action, 
which passes, to quote the ‘ Ulysses’ of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, ‘‘with never a spoken 
word,” is pardonable. It shows the three 
Magi, Balthazar, Gaspar, and Melchior, 
standing erect, with their backs to the public, 
and gazing in rapt beatitude on the star 
which points the way to Bethlehem. Some- 
what extravagant are the coruscations of the 
star in question. From this point the profane 
action, which though lacking cohesion and 
continuity is stimulating, begins. At the 
close we lapse into religious mysticism, 
which, to the destruction of symmetry and 
interest, prevails in the sixth act. Itis not 
to be doubted that Mr. Young, had a free 
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hand been accorded him, would have cut 
out these closing scenes. His general 
treatment of the subject is so sane and 
competent that he must necessarily, it is 
to be presumed, have arrested the action 
at the close of the chariot race. At this 
point the hero has triumphed over his arch- 
enemy, whom he has left defeated, dis- 
honoured, ruined in fortune, and maimed 
in person. Nothing could be simpler than 
to have introduced as sharers in his triumph 
the mother and sister for whom he has 
loyally and sedulously sought. The action 
would thus close at the point of most thrilling 
interest. The influence of the last act is 
disturbing, introducing new or forgotten 
interest. No reason whatever exists why 
the mother and sister of the hero should be 
represented as lepers, except that so doing 
prepares the way for a miracle, which the 
management dares not present, wrought by 
One whom it fears to bring upon the stage. 
A scene of chanted hosannas and waving 
palms upon Mount Olivet is pretty enough 
and poetically suggestive. A feeling of 
banality is, however, inspired when the cure 
of the sufferers is effected by the direction 
upon them of a searchlight, much as if it 
were a douche. Quite different should be 
the treatment of sacred themes and person- 
ages, if one grants—what we are far from 

anting—that any justificationcan befound 
or their introduction. That sacred 
characters, even the most sacred, may be 
introduced into dramatic composition, and 
that mortal guests may be introduced 
into the holy of holies, was _ estab- 
lished by the representation of ‘ Every- 
man’ given at the Charterhouse, and 
more recently with less effect at the 
St. George’s Hall. The treatment of that 
primitive work had, however, the naiveté, 
simplicity, and directness which are wanting 
from ‘ Ben-Hur,’ in which, too, the mixture 
of the sacred and the profane is incon- 
gruous. We sincerely advise those who 
visit ‘ Ben-Hur’ to leave before the last act, 
which is superfluous to the action and con- 
stitutes an anticlimax. Though it isa series 
of partially connected episodes rather than 
a play, the melodramatic portion of ‘ Ben- 
Hur’ is interesting and stimulating, the 
spectacle is rich and varied, and the mise-en- 
scene superb. The acting is good through- 
out, and the Ben-Hur of Mr. Taber, the 
Simonides (a merchant whom Roman bar- 
barities have reduced to a cripple) of Mr. 
J. E. Dodson, and the Iras (a sort of later 
Cleopatra) of Miss Constance Collier are 
noteworthy impersonations. 

Capt. Basil Hood’s new comedy, with 
which, under the management of the pro- 
prietor, Terry’s Theatre reopened on Satur- 
day, has the delicacy of which its author is 
master. Unfortunately this gift has to do 
duty for more essentially dramatic qualities, 
and the piece barely escapes the charge 
of being namby-pamby. Its story and 
dialogue constitute a sort of inferior mari- 
vaudage. As a meek schoolmaster Mr. 
Terry shows the more lambent aspects of 
his humour, and Miss Sibyl, or, as she chooses 
to call herself, Miss Sybil Carlisle, is pretty 
and tender as his daughter, the heroine who 
assigns her name to the piece. Mr. Fre- 


derick Kerr, Mr. Denny, and other actors 
take part in the interpretation, but the 
whole lacks dramatic grip. 





Dramatic Gossiy. 


THE performance at Wyndham’s Theatre of 
Mr. J. Dudley Morgan’s ‘The End of a 
Story,’ formerly called ‘ Le Diplomat,’ has been 
postponed from Wednesday until this evening. 
The play is in four acts, one of which passes at 
Penshurst, a second at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
a third in the Prefecture of Police, Paris. Mr. 
Wyndham plays an ex-ambassador and Mr, 
Alfred Bishop an earl. Miss Mary Moore and 
Mrs. Bernard Beere are also in the cast. 


‘Tue Lirtte Frencn MILiiner,’ with which 
the Avenue reopened on Tuesday, under the 
management of Miss Kate Phillips and Mr. 
F. A. Stanley, is an adaptation of ‘Coralie & 
Cie.,’ by Messrs. Hennequin and Valabrégue, 
produced on November 30th, 1899, at the 
Palais Royal, where it enjoyed a succes de 
scandale. The indecency is to some extent got 
rid of, but the second act is unnecessary, and 
the whole is scarcely palatable. Mr. Robb Har- 
wood was comic as the husband of the heroine. 

Mrs. Lanerry will on Thursday substitute 
for ‘Mademoiselle Mars’ (played for the last 
time to-night) Mr. Sydney eae’ play ‘ The 
Degenerates,’ in which she was seen at the 
Haymarket on August 3lst, 1899. With this 
revival she hopes to outlast the season. 

Arter the enforced closure of the Globe the 
theatre is announced as again in the market for 
a short period. Vacillation of this kind is not 
calculated to inspire with full confidence any 
management on the search for a house. 


‘THe Girt FRoM Maxim's’ is to be with- 
drawn to-night from the Criterion, at which 
house it will be succeeded on the 21st inst. 
by ‘A Country Mouse,’ transferred from the 
Prince of Wales’s. 

A rustic comedy by Mr. Leo Dietrichstein, 
with the not too happy title ‘ All on Account of 
Eliza,’ has been produced at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. It is simple and rather pleasing. The 
action, which passes in an American village, 
shows the kind of persecution to which a too 
attractive school teacher is subjected by less 
favoured maids and matrons. The characters 
are purely American, and the play begins 
prettily enough, but falls off towards the close. 
Miss Madge Lessing as the teacher and Mr. 
J. E. Sullivan as a German-American elder who 
is the most influential of her protectors are 
seen to advantage. 

So successful at the Haymarket was the 
revival, for Mr. Macklin’s benefit, of ‘ Caste ’ that 
that piece will shortly replace ‘Frocks and 
Frills.’ Miss Winifred Emery will play Esther ; 
Miss Marie Tempest, Polly ; Miss Genevieve 
Ward, the Marchioness; Mr. Cyril Maude, 
Eccles; Mr. Allan Aynesworth, George 
D’Alroy ; and Mr. Brandon Thomas, Hawtree. 

Amonc the features of his approaching season 
at the Lyceum Sir Henry Irving promises a 
revival of Tennyson’s ‘ Becket.’ 


Tue London season of Madame Jane Hading 
is fixed for the Coronet Theatre. It is scarcely 
to be anticipated that she will be allowed to 
include in her repertory ‘Les Demi-Vierges,’ 
her success of 1895 at the Gymnase Dramatique. 


RECOVERING from an accident, Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey hopes to produce his promised novelty 
‘The President’ on the 29th inst. 


EakLy in next month Mr. Alexander will pro- 
duce Miss Netta Syrett’s prize play, ‘A Woman’s 
Love Story.’ According to promise, Mr. Tree 
and Mr. Alexander will both take part in the 
performance. Miss Nina Boucicault will also 
appear. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S. C. M.—R. J.—H. H.—E. C. R. 
—C. B.—X.—received, 

W. A. H.—Not suitable for us. 

G. N.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON I., in- 


cluding New Materials from the British Official Records, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans. 

‘* Mr. Rose has achieved the honour of having written 
the best Life of Napoleon that has ae appeared. His 
acquaintance with the period of which he writes is only 
equalled by that possessed by Lord Acton. No higher 
praise is possible. The maps, plans, and illustrations have 
been admirably selected, and will be keenly appreciated by 
all readers of these deeply interesting volumes...... Owing to 
the appearance of Lord Rosebery’s work on Napoleon, 
special interest attaches to Mr. Rose’s concluding chapters,” 

Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical 
— nl Study. By Rev. W. TUCKWELL. With 
5 Portraits. 


2 vols. small 4to, 1/. 1s. net each. 


The TOWER of LONDON. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 80 
Photogravures and 28 Halft-Tone Illustrations and a 
Coloured Frontispiece. 

‘*The book will probably hold its own for some time to 
come as the best popular history of the famous —, 
imes, 


VOL. VIII., WITH FULL INDEX, COMPLETING THE 
WORK, NOW READY. 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME in 


the MIDDLE AGES. By FERDINAND GREGO- 
ROVIUS. Translated by Mrs. HAMILTON. Crown 
8vo, 31. 3s. net the Set, or separately. Vols. I., II., and 
III., 6s. net each. Vols. IV., V., VI., VII., and VIIL., 
each in Two Parts, 4s. 6d. net each Part. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By 
REGINALD AIRY, B.A., late Queen’s Scholar at West- 
minster School. With 51 Illustrations. 

(Bell's Great Public Schools. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


GERARD DOU. By W. Martin, 


Litt D. Translated from the Dutch by CLARA BELL, 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
(Bell's Great Masters Series. 


UNIFORM WITH THE MINIATURE EDITION OF 
THE ‘ODES OF KEATS.’ 
16mo, printed in red and black, 1s. 6d. net each ; also in limp 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZ- 
— Decorated and Illustrated by R. Anning 

ell. 


ISABELLA and the EVE of ST. 
AGNES. By JOHN KEATS. Decorated and Iilus- 
trated by R. Anning Bell. 





THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
NEW VOLUME.—Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Full Prospectus post free on application. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION OF 
WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


REVISED THROUGHOUT, 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT OF 
25,000 Additional Words and Phrases. 
2,348 pages ; 5,000 Illustrations. 
Price, in cloth, 30s. net ; or in sheepskin, 2/7. net. 
“For the teacher, the pupil, the student, and the Jitté: 


rateur there is nothing better. It covers everything.” 
St. James's Gazette, March 3, 1902. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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~ MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO’S LIST. 





and Contemporary Painting and 
With 48 Illustrations, 
[This day. 


FRENCH ART. Classic 
Sculpture. By W. C. BROWNELL, Author of ‘ Victorian Prose Masters,’ 
21s. net. 


TIBERIUS the TYRANT. By J. C. Tarver. With a Portrait. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. net. [This day. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES: Margaret of Scotland, Elizabeth 


of Bohemia, Mary of Orange, Henrietta of Orleans, Sophia of Hanover. Edited by ROBERT 
S. RAIT, Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 
“Though written with the sobriety that becomes the historian who aims at something more than the 


mere amusement of his readers, the lines abound in personal anecdote and romantic incidents.” 
Daily News. 


‘*Each princess is sympathetically as well as learnedly treated. All stand out clearly and 


prominently.”— Globe, 


PETER III, EMPEROR of RUSSIA. By R. Nisbet Bain. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ His monograph has all the attraction and symmetry of a well-told romance.”—Daily News. 
‘Another valuable study in Muscovite history.”— Globe. 


INVENTORIES of CHRIST CHURCH, CANTERBURY. Edited 


by J. WICKHAM LEGG, F.S.A., and W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A, Demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


The COMMONWEALTH as PUBLICAN. An Examination of 


the Gothenburg System. By JOHN WALKER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Next week, 


ENGLISH CORONATION RECORDS. Edited by L. G. 


WICKHAM LEGG. Fully illustrated. 31s. 6d. net. 


The TEACHINGS of DANTE. By Charles A. Dinsmore. 


8vo, 5s. net. 


The WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM. By Prof. H. G. Mitchell. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


The LIFE of PASTEUR. By Rene Vallery-Radot. 


demy 8vo, 32s. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Dr. John Nisbet. 


2 vols, 328, net. 


WOMEN and MEN of the FRENCH RENAISSANCE, By 


EDITH SICHEL, Second Impression, Illustrated. 16s. net. 


ASIA and EUROPE. By Meredith Townsend. 


10s. 6d. net. 


The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. 


Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. 21s. net. 
CONSTABLES TIME TABLE of MODERN HISTORY. 


Arranged by M. MORISON. 12s, 6d. net. 


POCKET EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


15 vols, 2s. 6d. net each vol. cloth; or 3s. 6d. net in full leather. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
BOSWELLS LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Illustrated with 100 Collotype Portraits arranged by Ernest Radford, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
AUDREY. ELMA TREVOR. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of 
‘By Order of the Company ’ and ‘The Old Dominion.’ By the poe aaa” —_ 


A BOOK OF STORIES. 


By G. 8S. STREET, 
Author of ‘ The Trials of the Bantocks.’ 





Crown 


2 vols. 


Demy 8vo, 


4 vols. crown 8vo. 








6 vols, 36s, net, 








“The high-water mark of romance is reached.” —Times. 

“A book which ought to live.””—Morning Post | 

“ Attractive and delightful......Full of freshness and sur- — 
prises.”—-Datly Telegraph. 

“A very charming book......Audrey’s is a fine and noble 
soul,” —pectator. 

“I commend it with absolut€ confidence.” —Punch. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Linren, 








XUM 








THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of 
County and Family History, Heraldry, 
and Antiquities. 


5s. net Quarterly. 10. net per annum, 


The STANDARD says: 

‘*Printed in old-faced type, and neatly bouna 
in studious-looking boards, the new periodical 
makes a very handsome appearance. The pages 
of the Ancestor are brightened by portraits, illus- 
trations of old armorial glass, and so on. It is 
edited carefully and with knowledge, and should 
command popularity among the large number of 
readers to whom it appeals.” 


The GLOBE says: 


‘*Clearly printed on good paper, and freely and 
excellently illustrated. The literary contents of 
the number are of solid and varied interest. 
Altogether, the Ancestor is quite admirable in its 
aims, which it seems determined to achieve in 
scholarly and attractive fashion.” 


The SPECTATOR says: 
‘‘We offer a very hearty welcome to this the 
first number of a new quarterly review of county 
and family history, heraldry, and antiquities,” 


The ATHENAUM says: 
“Thoroughly original in scope and style, the 
publishers are to be congratulated on its effective 
appearance. The Ancestor intends to apply the 
spirit of a new and conscientious criticism to the 
revived interest in genealogy and family history.” 


The TIMES says: 

‘Such a new departure is certainly designed to- 
fill a want which has long been felt, and the names 
of its contributors guarantee the accuracy and 
importance of its contents.” 


The NATION, New York, says: 

‘‘ The promise of a really authoritative periodical 
of English genealogy and family history will be 
received with general satisfaction. This is given 
us in the announcement of the Ancestor, a quarterly 
to be edited by Mr. Oswald Barron and pub- 
lished by Archibald Constable & Co., London. 
Mr. Barron’s unusual knowledge in the field to be 
covered is well known to many who are interested 
in it. The list of contributors, including among 
others Sir George Sitwell, Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte, 
Mr. J. Horace Round, and Mr, St. John Hope, 
besides the editor, certainly supports the promise 
of accuracy and authority.” 


THE ANCESTOR. 


VOL. I. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
5s. net, 


THE STALL PLATES OF 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
GARTER, 1348-1485. 


90 Full-sized Coloured Facsimiles, with Descrip- 
tive Notes by 


W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. 
Edition limited to 500 Copies. 


Bound in balf-leather, 67. net, or Plates loose im 
Portfolio, 57, 10s. net. 





Westminster. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
ACTUARIES’ 


Or THE 


PRINCIPLES of INTERESTS, LIFE ANNUITIES, and ASSURANCES, 
and their Practical Application. 
Part I. price 10s. 6d. 
INTEREST (including ANNUITIES-CERTAIN). 
New Edition. 
By RALPH TODHUNTER, M.A. FLA., 
Formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge ; Fellow of the Institute 
of Actuaries; Actuary and Secretary of the University 
ife Assurance Society. 
Part II. price 31s. 6d. 
LIFE CONTINGENCIES, 
(Including LIFE ANNUITIES and ASSURANCES.) 
New Edition. 
By GEORGE KING, F.LA. 
Published by the Authority, and under the Superintendence, of the 
Institute by 


C. & E. Layton, 56, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


[SSTITUTE of TEXT-BOOK 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES :—Literary Finds at Melbourne — tee Shakespeare and — 
Jonson Quarrel ?— ‘* Maceron fucheron "—‘' Sesame "—‘ Tr 
of the Spirits’ — Blanche Parrye— J ma Par fee Fleetw: od— 


““Comically ’ —_« Bishop of Brooks’’—St. James Street—Pariiament 
of sale Blockhead” of a Woman—Wassailing the Apple-tree— 
“ By ro 


apiiliaeiaatiiad too thankful” —Carducci'’s Library —Tablet in 
West-End Square—‘‘ Ratlings”-Epigram on Women—‘Jenny of 
Monteith ’—Doset Hall—Sale of Stamps forbidden bv the Inland 
Revenue—Montesquieu in England—Coronation of George 1V.— 
‘Manor Court Rolls of Bradford and Wilsden—Andrew Wilson— 
Antwerp Cathedral—H. St. Lawrence— Kipling’s ‘City of Dreadful 
"Night’—Crapelet Bibliography—Dutch Kefugees in London, 1566— 
Sibylline pvacge inca Sentence Misspelt—Combermere Chair— 


‘Romans des Douze irs’ — Pontifical Privileges — “‘ England’s 
darling ’’—Browne Family Arms—Laurence Family—st. Paul and 
Seneca. 


‘REPLIES :—Heraldry before the Conquest—The West Bourne—First 
British Subject born in New South Wales—Windsor Uniform— 
“Oliver ’’—Snow-feathers—Pictorial Grammar—Earl of Cromartie 
—Arms—Chess Playing: a end—Pins in Drinking Vessele— 
Holts at SrERricater dieabree Sasicy of Berwick—Montgomery 
MSS.—Sibyl or Sybil—Kirthplace of Beaconstield—Smallness of 
the Infant Jesus—‘ Les Lauriers de Nassau’—Weeks's Museum— 
St. Anthony—Molyneux—“G. R. ”—Compulsory Dress for Jews 
and Christians—‘ All Cooper's ducks with me’’—Source of the 
Seven Ages—Peter Pett—** Bristol look.” 


—_ ON BOOKS :—The ‘New English Dictionary’; ‘The Ances- 
r’—‘ Miniature Series of Painters.’ 


sins to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for APRIL 5 contains :— 


NOTES :—-U oy mga Pedigree —Additions to the ‘ N.E.D.’— 
“Ance”’ and ‘ ‘The Norwich Road ’—Battle of Melitene— 
“Fi vrs nected College Jubilee. 


QUERIES :—Harriett Powell—St. Bees—R, and E, Cowlam—“ Astonish 
the natives’’—Misplacing of a Comma—Heartsease—Mrs. Opie’s 
Novels—Wych Street— Introduction of Trousers — Quot :tions— 
Gipsy Vocabulary —Elliot—Darcy of Harverton—Token in the 
Strand—Windsor Uniform—“‘ Little Willie "—Field-names, South- 
West Lancashire—Admiral Fonte's Voyage—Governor Lambert— 
ogg i. 1—Genius and Insanity—Satirical Prints —Essex Court 

8. 


REPLIES:—The West Bourne—Window Glass—First British Subject 
born in New South Wales—RBatty, Printer —ishops’ Signatures— 
Arms of Dutch East India Company—Tennis: Origin of the Name 
— De la Pole Family—Greek Epigram — “‘ Prospicimus modo” — 
Children’s Affirmations Sir H Cromwe!l—Rime on Edward VII.— 
Mistakes by Artists—Napoleon's Last Years —‘‘ Rather ’’— Early 
Sunday-School Rule:—Hlack Bo:tles for Wine—Line of Browning 
—Tintagel—Lady Mary Tudor—Le Neve Family—Week—Price of 
Fege Picture nestoring in France under Napoleon I.—‘“ Oliver ” 

Baron de Grivegnée and Power—Dalrymple on the Fur Trade. 


NOTES ON BOOKS: —‘ The English Dialect Dictionary ’— Grieb’s 
‘English and German Dictionary ’—‘ English Catalogue of Books 
for 1901’—Reviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for MARCH 29 contains:— 


NOTES :—Arms of Eton and Winchester Colleges—St. Margaret's 
Church and Westminster Renefactors—Honorificabilitudinitas— 
*“‘Guardhound"—A Koyal Yacht—Royal Walks—Clifford’s Inn— 
Geographical Pazzle—Caxton Record Price—Shakespeare v. Kacon 
—Questions of Pedigree—King of Torelore—Corn-Law Rimer. 


QUERIES :—Celtic — tonpadog tl Church-lore — Lauderdale en 
Countess of Denbigh—*‘ The Cock and Cryer ’’—* Meresteads” 
“ Mesesteads " Dames in England —Sir Alan de Mapeen—towerk 
Abbey, Surrey — “‘G.R.” — Cooper's ‘Athenz Cantabrigienses ’— 
Kenyon'’s Letters—Chess Playing: a Legend— Barrosa Token— 
Earle—Hulme Family—Erskine. 


since gas —Chronograms — Sathalia —‘‘Saulies" — Greek Pronuncia- 
— Christ's Hospital — Disappearing Chartiets — St. Clement 
Shanes Shintioe ¥. on European Tongues—Song Wanted—Obelisk 
at St. Peter’s—“ Yard of ale”—Bull-baiting—“ Wagues”—Pins in 
Drinking Veesels—‘Pattle’""—Gordon. a Place-name—Koyal Per- 
soniges—An Old Charm—Cuckland—‘‘ The moss-covered bucket ”’— 
Duchy of Berwick. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Seebohm’'s ‘ Tribal Custom in Anglo- Saxon Law 
—Prescott’s ‘History of the Conquest of Peru *— Hiatt’ 8 * * West- 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. D.C L., HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I1. 

Commuittee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. ee ae Esq., C.B., Earl of Crewe, 
Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., 
LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Iibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M "isesete, C.B. K.C.M.G, 
Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials. Ne . Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rey, 7. 
Rigg, D.D., 8. in Strong, Ksq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B . Ward, Esq , Litt. D. 

The Library contains about 200, OOO Volumes of Ancient and eediea Literature, in various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 37. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols, 1888, royal 8vo, may still be had. 

T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. 
Second Edition. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA. FR.AS 





G. STONEMAN, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C. 








Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS, 





G. STONEMAN, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C, 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence. 


BRIEF LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.RAS. 


“ Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry or technical.” —Kentish Wercury, 


G. STONEMAN, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C, 








In 2 vols. crown 8y0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
JOHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENZUM’ 
| A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


| «That invaluable work ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle of Halt 
| a Century.’’’—Publishers’ Circular, May 12, 1900. 


Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 


Bparsanuic 


(MEDICAL) 





[JBRARY WoopWoRK, | Shelving, Tables, 
Racks, Panelling, Card-Cabinets, and all kinds of Furniture and 

Fittings for Libraries, Offices, and Museums MANUFACTURED by the 

LIBRARY SUPPLY CO, 181, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


K?PPs's COCOA, Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 
natural oil preserved. It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you 


YINoLia SOAP. 





FOR THE BATH, 


EPPs's COCOA. 
Price 8d. per Tablet. 


EPPs's COCOA. 





minster Abbey '—Corlette’s ‘The Cathedral Church of C 
—Perkins’s ‘Amiens: its Cathedral and Churches.’ 


> Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 47, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN OC, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





can take for breakfast 
and supper. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, | 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
| The best remedy for 


(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.), ACIDITY of the STOMACH, REARTEURN, 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, HEADACHE, |, es ; 


RPPs's COCOA. 





AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. And Safest Aperient for Delite Constitaions, 
RM: ager ‘DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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READY MAY 1. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d, net. 


JAMES CHALMERS: 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., 


Author of ‘James Gilmour of Mongolia,’ &c. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits, Maps, and 7 other Portraits from Photographs, 


This is the only authentic and complete life of the great New Guinea Missionary, The family of 
the late JAMES CHALMERS entrusted to Mr. LOVETT the whole of the Letters, Memoranda, and Reports 
in their possession, including an Autobiography from the pen of JAMES CHALMERS himself, which has 
been incorporated into the Life. The Directors of the London Missionary Society gave him free access 
to the whole of their official correspondence. Intimate friends of Mr. CHALMERS allowed him to peruse 
and to make extracts from a very large mass of letters, especially between the years 1886 to 1901. 
Friends and colleagues like the Rev. GILBERT MEIKLE, his old pastor in Inveraray; Dr, LAWEs, his life- 
long colleague in New Guinea ; the Rev. R, WARDLAW THOMPSON ; Sir J. ERSKINE, of the Royal Navy, 
and a host of others have all co-operated in the effort to make this a true picture and a worthy life of 
one of the greatest missionary heroes of the nineteenth century. The effort of the biographer has been 
to depict the man as he was, in thought, in deed, in views of life, in passionate love for Jesus Christ, 
and in quenchless enthusiasm for the salvation of New Guinea’s degraded savages, in his self-sacrificing 
life and in his heroic death, 


Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT.’ 


ON APRIL 22 WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Margaret Todd, M.D.). 


Crown 8vo, 63, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








A BOOK TO BE ORDERED AT ONCE. 


LUDUS AMORIS. By Benjamin Swift. 


“ However firmly Mr. Swift may believe that ‘love annihilates,’ he seems in any case to be aware that there is astage 
where it is a very delightful game for those who win, and to have no uncertain talent for describing the play. The present 
novel is a very clever and entertaining blend of old English comedy and Balzac...... Mr. Swift knows how to extract all the 
rollicking humour out of a half improbable situation. The result makes excellent reading, being satisfying alike to our 
human nature and our desire for mental stimulus. The plot is simplicity itself...... A novel which is written with singular 
freshness and power, and which combines much of what is best in two widely different styles.”—Glasgow Herald, 

6s. 


6s. LUDUS AMORIS. By Benjamin Swift. 
PHILIP WELLBY, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





‘* The illustrations form a most valuable Rossetti gallery.”— Scotsman. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED, 12s, 6d. net. 


D. G. ROSSETTI: his Life and Work. 
By HELEN M. M. ROSSETTI, 
Being the EASTER ANNUAL, 1902, or Extra Number of the ART JOURNAL. 


With over 50 Illustrations, including 3 Full-Page Platee—PAOLO and FRANCESCA, 
The BELOVED, A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Full-Page Illustrations of The Annunciation, Beata Beatrix, Mary Magdalen at the Door of 
Simon the Pharisee, Bocca Baciata, Cassandra. 


And smaller Reproductions of the following amongst others :—Dante’s DREAM, THE SALUTATION OF BEATRICE, 
BEATRICE DENYING HER SALUTATION, Dr. JOHNSON aT THE MITRE, THE Boreta Famity, Lapy LILITH, ASTARTE 
Syrract, including Portraits of TENNYSON, BROWNING, SWINBURNE, and Miss SIDDAL. 


“ Exceedingly well done......The marvel is that so much of what is excellent can be had for sO small a sum as half-a- 
crown.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“This is, perhaps, the most interesting annual that has ever been issued from the Art Journal offices. It furnishes a 


fund of information regarding the work of a painter whose name is much more generally known than his pictures.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


London: H, VIRTUE & CO,, Lrp., 13, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 





The ATHENACUM for April 5 contains Articles on 


The LETTERS of G. A. DENISON. 

TRIBAL CUSTOM in ANGLO-SAXON LAW. 

SOME VIEWS of CURRENT CHURCH QUESTIONS. 

The PENSION BOOK of GRAY’S INN. 

SOME NEW LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. 

LAST POEMS by VICrOR HUGO. 

NEW NOVELS :—Lost_ Property; ‘The Dead Ingleby; The Decoy; A 
Heroine from Finland; The King’s Sceptre; The Romance of 
Upfold Manor; When the Dream is Past; Mademoiselle Millions ; 


utre Amour. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

SHORT STORIE:. 

ANTHROPOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 

THEOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Mercantile Marine in War Time ; Law 
relating to Factories and Workshops; The Ancestor; The Road. 
Mender; French Cathedrals and Churches; The Goosenbury 
Pilgrims ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

SHAKSPEARE and MILTON in the EARLY EIGHTZENTH CEN- 
TURY; DANTE and HERODOTUS; “FUDGE!” The HIMYA- 
RITES in RHODESIA and MADAGASCAR; The HENRY WHITE 
LIBRARY ; TOLSTUY’S ASTRONOMY, 

ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Head-Hunters; Royal Society's Record; Books on Birds ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week. 

FINE ARTS :—Kaeburn; Dicti y of Medallists; Whitechapel Art 
Gallery ; Notes from Kome ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Merrie England’ ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Dr. Nikola’; ‘Ghosts’; ‘An Enemy of the People’; 
Gossip. 








The ATHENEUM for March 29 contains Articles on 


ANCIENT RHODESIA and the GOLD of OPHIR. 

MR. KIDD’S PRINCIPLES of WESTERN CIVILISATION. 

GOETHE and the WEIMAR CIRCLE. 

SEVENTEKNTH-CENTURY LETTERS of JOHN COMPANY. 

A GERMAN HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS:—Nora Lester; ‘The Old Bank; Kate Bonnet; Out of’ 
the Cypress Swamp; As Cesar’s Wife; High Treason; The Star 
Sapphire; The Last Infirmity ; An Exile in Bohemia; The Jewel 
of Death; Floating Treasure ; Le Vocu de Béatrice. 

BOOKS on LONDON. 


A. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Burma under British Rule and Kefore; 
The French Revolution; The Ancient Kritons; Fables for the 
Fair; Stephen Crane’s Last Words; E. N. Westcott; Military 
Organization and Equipment. 

LISf of NEW BOOKS. 

The INTERNATIONAL PRESS CONGRESS MOVEMENT ABROAD: 
and at HOME; DANTE and HERODOTUS; ‘CORONATION 
RECORDS’; ‘The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON; SALE; 
CROMWELL and HENRY VAUGHAN; The POEMS in the 
GRAYE MANUSCRIPT; THOMAS LODGE’S ‘ROSALYND’; 
PROF. RIEU. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—The Columbia University Biological Series; Natural 
History ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTs :—History of Art; Minor Exhibitions; John Francis- 
Bentley ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Popular Concert ; Royal Academy of Music Concert ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘The Girl from Maxim’s’; ‘Judged by Appearances’; 
Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for March 22 contains Articles on 


The HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE. 

The JEWISH EXCHEQUER. 

KURAL LIFE in HAMPSHIRE. 

The DICTIONARY of the ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 

NEW NOVELS:—the Labyrinth; The Land of the Lost; Gentleman 
Garnett; Under Cloister Stones; Drift; Calumet “K’’; Let not 
Man Put Asunder; By the Higher Law; The Theft of a Heart. 

RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Recollections of the Congress of Vienna; 
Women in Love; The Aspirate; French Antisemitism, Antipro- 
testantism, Anticlericalism ; Theodore Hook ; Sterne; F. Anstey’s 
Lyre and Lancet ; The Tiger. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

TO HENRIK IBSEN ; A NEW PALZOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY ; The- 
JUBILEE of OWENS COLLEGE; The SPRING PUBLISHING- 
SEASON ; A FORGOTTEN WORK on FENCING; SALES. 

180— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Zoology ; The National Physical Laboratory ; ‘The Mental 
Functions of the brain ’; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Archzology, Greek and Christian ; ‘The Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :— Philharmonic Concert ; Baron Frédéric d’Erlanger's Concert ; 
Miss Rosa Leo’s Vocal Recital; Mr. Howard Jones's Pianeforte 
Recital; Miss Dorothy Maggs’s Pianoforte Recital; Gossip; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN4UM for March 15 contains Articles on 


A STUDY of PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE, 

TYPES of NAVAL OFFICERS. 

A RIDE in MOROCCO. 

CARDIFF RECORDS. 

NEW NOVELS:—The New Americans; The Westcotes; 
The Victors; ‘The Great God Success ; Woman and Moses 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 

RECENT VERSE. 

ADVENTURE. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Addresses ; 
Labour Legislation and Movements; Finland; Some Court Gossip ; 
A Political Parody of Froissart ; Modern English Biography ; M. de- 
Vogiié’s Essays ; A French Almanac of Sports. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


Rosanne; 


The LATE B. F. STEVENS; BALLADS; A NEW STRASSBURG- 
HISTORICAL GREEK PAPYRUS; The SPRING PUBLISHING- 
SEASON; CHAUCER and THEODOLUS: EDWARD FITZ; 


GERALD on CARLYLE’S and TENNYSON'S ASTRONOMY. 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medicai Books ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Japan, a Record in Colour; Recent Publications ;. 
Statuettes at the Fine-Art Society; Roman Britain in 1901; Ol 
Masters at Burlington House ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘The Spectre’s Bride’; Symphony Coneert; ‘Acis and 
Galatea’ and the ‘Masque of Love’; Gossip; Performances Next 


Week. 
DRAMA :— Paolo and Francesca’; ‘The Princess’s Nose’ ; Gossip, 





THE ATHENZAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C, ; and of all Newsagents, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, &c, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
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AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER, dy S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE,is NOW READY. Also, 
RASH CONCLUSIONS, by G. W. APPLETON, Author of ‘ Francois the Valet.’ 3s. 6d. Also, 


The SHADOW of the ROPE, dy £. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘ Peccavi.’ 
The CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations. Tuirp EpiTIon. 


TWO LARGE EDITIONS having been exhausted, the Novel has been REPRINTED, and the THIRD EDITION is NOW ON SALE. 
** Mrs, Croker’s absorbingly interesting new story.”—" MADGE” in Truth. 
MAZEPPA. By Frep. Wuisnaw, Author of ‘A Forbidden Name.’ 
“* Maintains from the first page to the last a degree of interest that is as welcome as it is unusual...... A good story.”—Literary World. 
A SLOW AWAKENING. By E. Gray WHEELWrRIGHT. 
“This powerful and well-written story...... Strong and searching studies of character.” —Glasgow Herald. 
MAN, WOMAN, and FATE. By Iza Durrus Harpy, Author of ‘ The Lesser Evil.’ 
“* Readers in search of an exciting and amusing story could not do better than read ‘Min, Woman, and Fate.’......Claire is a ch rming study, dainty and fascinating.’’—Scotsman, 
FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hrvxsoy, Author of ‘ O’Grady of Trinity,’ 
‘“* A fresh, breezy picture...... The characters are delightfully Irish, and their conversation is refreshing and witty.”’—Pilot. 
The OLD BANK. By Wituiam Westatt. Seconp EpITIon. 


This Novel has been REPRINTED, and Copies of the SECOND EDITION can now be had from all Booksellers. 
“ Wholesome excitement, pleasant, natural people, and a plot sufficiently interesting to hold the reader to the end.”’"—Standard, 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Linpsay, Author of ‘ Methodist Idylls,’ &e. 


** Holds the reader’s attention from start to finish.”— World, 


SHILLELAGH and SHAMROCK. By McD. Bopxry, K.C. 3s. 6d. 


“The pathos of some of the tales is affecting ; the rollicking fun of the marjority is delightful; and the richly flavoured Irish humour that runs through them all is fascinating.” 




















Scotsman, 
‘BETWEEN OURSELVES: Some of the Little Problems of Life. By Max O’RELL, Author of ‘ Her Royal Highness 
Woman.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly 
UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S NOVELS. 
Edited, with Introductions, by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
HIS ey gee The FORTUNE of the ROUGONS. ) MONEY. _—_ ee 
‘The JOY o ; | HIS EXCELL _ 
GERMINAL: Master and Man. She COTE of SALTS. | The DREAM. | PARIS. 
‘The HONOUR of the ARMY, and other Stories. The DRAM-SHOP. | The DOWNFALL. | FRUITFULNESS. 
ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. The FAT and the THIN. DOCTOR PASCAL. | WORK. 
NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS 
Picture cloth, flat backs. (The first three are issued for the first time in book form.) 

The TALE of the SERPENT. By Sunpowner. [ Shortly. | A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS. By Brer Harve. 

HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Curisrie Murray. The LADY from NOWHERE. By Fereus HUME. 

The CONSTABLE of ST. NICHOLAS. By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. | PLOTTERS of PARIS. By EpmMunpD MITCHELL. 

ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By Sir Wavrer Brsanv. The TEMPLE of DEATH. By Epmunp MITCHELL. 

DORA MYRL, the LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. Bopxry, K C. TOWARDS the ETERNAL SNOWS. By Epmunp MITcHELL. 

VINCENT TRILL, DETECTIVE. By Dick Donovan. | The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY. By B. Mrrrorp. 

DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. | The WATERS of EDERA. By Ovipa. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. By GEorGE MANVILLE FENN. | A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James Payy, 

The RED SHIRTS. By Pavut Gavtor. | The DRIFT of FATE. By Dora RussELL. 

The TRACK of a STORM. By Owen Hatt. } IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georce R. Sims. 

IN a HOLLOW of the HILLS. By Brer Harte. CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Saraw Ty1Ler. 

SPORT and SPANGLES. By Brron WEBBER. | JOAN the CURATE. By FLORENCE WaRDEN. 

NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Besany and RIceE. ' FOUL PLAY. By Cuarixs READE. 

The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By Brsanv and Rice. | 

MAN and WIFE. By WILKIE CoLtins. “TT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By CuarteEs ReEArr. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, with Marker, 3s. net each. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
POCKET VOLUMES, handsomely printed from New Type upon fine and very thin Paper. 

UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. | FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. By Roper Lovis S1EVEN- 

The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cuaries READE. 1 SON. 

“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuartes READE. | NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. 

The DEEMSTER. By Hatt Calne. The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Ricuarp JEFFERIrs. 





IN THE PRESS, small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


‘The POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from the Works of Stevenson. 

‘The ART of FICTION. By Sir Watrer Besant, Author of ‘The Orange Girl.’ Feap. 8vo, cloth, red top, 1s. net. 
RECOLLECTIONS of DUBLIN CASTLE and of DUBLIN SOCIETY. Bya Native. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly 
-BLUEBEARD: an Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rais; with a Summary of Various Tales 


and Traditions. By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With 9 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. [Shortly 

















London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor "—Adverti and Busi Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 8.0. 
Printed by Jouw Epwaxp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. E.0, 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh —Saturday, April 12, 1992. 
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